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THE OFFICE, DUTIES, AND QUALIFICATIONS OF DEACONS; 


WITH ADVICE TO THE CHURCHES ON THE CHOICE OF 
BRETHREN TO SUSTAIN THAT OFFICE: 


Being the Eighth Address of the Annual Assembly of the Congregational 
Union of England and Wales, held at the Congregational Library, 
London, on the 11th of May, 1841, to the Ministers and Churches 
of the same faith and order throughout the Empire. 


Dear BreTHREN,—It is with pleasure that we embrace the oppor- 
tunity presented by our annual assembly, to offer to you again our 
fraternal salutations ; to assure you of our lively interest in your spiri- 
tual prosperity ; and to renew those expressions of the respect, affection, 
and deep interest, in which we hold all the Congregational Churches 
of the empire, with their bishops and deacons, offered to you on former 
occasions. 

As we possess no authority over the brethren, nor desire to obtain 
any, 0 would we be careful to adopt no procedure, to employ no 
expression that could seem to imply the least thought of usurpation, 
or the most remote tendency to an evil not more dreaded or deprecated 
by you than by us. Delegated by numerous associations and churches, 
we are assembled, not the pastors only, but many brethren of the 
churches, for free conference, delightful communion, fervent prayer, 
on all subjects that can generally affect the welfare of the churches, 
but under sacred charge and full purpose not to touch questions 
affecting the affairs of particular churches, or to attempt the decision 
of any of those minor points on which our brotherhood claim and exer- 
cise the right of holding different opinions, without offence and without 
schism. With these views, and in this spirit, we proceed to address you 
With all love and respect, in another of those annual letters, in which 
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it is our wish to embody a testimony to our principles for future times, 
as well as seasonable advice on subjects of present importance and 
interest. 

It has been deemed desirable for us to address to you, at this the 
eleventh annual assembly of the Congregational Union, some recom- 
dations upon the choice of deacons—a class of officers originally 
appointed in the primitive church, immediately under the eye of the 
apostles, and at their recommendation ; and whom we conceive to be 
essential to the complete Scriptural constitution of every local church 
—you will suffer us, we doubt not, to express our sentiments with 
frankness upon the topic mentioned. We would present to you our 
advices with fidelity and affection ; according to our best ability, we 
would counsel you in the good and right way; and you will receive, 
we trust, “in meekness of wisdom,” a statement of those views which, 
in our honest convictions, are supported by the word of God—the 
only code of our laws and charter of our liberties, as the followers of 
Christ. 

Allow us briefly to remind you of the nature of the office, with the 
authority for it, as exhibited in the inspired record of the proceedings 
of the primitive church. 

It is always of importance for you to be “ thoroughly furnished” 
with Scriptural reasons for every practice you adopt, whether in your 
individual or church capacity, in order to be able, if assailed, to “ put 
to silence the ignorance of foolish men ;” and especially is this im- 

rtant in an age which abounds with ecclesiastical controversies, and 
in which bold and artful attempts are made to render authoritative 
those mere human usages, for which an early origin can be pleaded. 
We esteem it the incumbent duty of all Congregationalists in the 
present day, whether ministers or people, to stand prepared, if needs 
be, to contend for the experimental Christianity of the Scriptures, in 
opposition to a ritual religion of men’s institution ; and to plead for 
the polity of the New Testament against those church constitutions, 
which have their basis in the “ wisdom of the world,” however labori- 
ously devised, however venerable for antiquity, however patronised by 
power, and prescribed by legislation. We deem it, therefore, advisable 
to ‘put you in remembrance” of those views of the deacon’s office, 
which have the authority of the Scriptures in their behalf. 

The appointment is upon record in the New Testament, of persons 
in the church of Jerusalem, whose office it was to secure an equitable 
distribution of temporal relief to the believers, who stood in need of 
such assistance. To the honour of the first converts, it is stated, that 
they were of “ one heart and soul ;” and maintaining the “ unity of the 
Spirit in the bond of peace,” they met daily together for religious and 
social intercourse, and showed to each other that hospitality, in the 
spirit of Orientalism, which the peculiar circumstances of the time 
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rendered needful. But it soon became requisite, for this “daily 
administration” of temporal supplies, to be superintended by appointed 
persons, in order to be properly executed. The apostles felt that it 
was not “meet” for them to preside over secular arrangements—not 
consonant with the discharge of their spiritual functions—and hence 
certain individuals were set apart by the church, whose duties are 
expressed in the comprehensive phrase, ‘to serve tables.”” The office 
of these persons is not mentioned in detail, but it was one which they 
who had devoted themselves to the ministry of the word deemed incom- 
patible with that fixed attention to the evangelic mission which its 
importance demanded ; it was separate from that of preaching the 
Gospel; it was purely secular. If you turn to the sixth chapter of the 
Acts of the Apostles, you will find that their principal duty was to 
distribute among the needy Christians the voluntary offerings of the 
richer brethren ; to see that none were overlooked to whom the bounty 
of the faithful might justly be administered, while none intruded upon 
their charities for “ filthy lucre’s sake ;”’ and that this office was 
assigned to persons not formally engaged in the “ ministry of recon- 
ciliation,” in order to enable those upon whom its proclamation 
devolved to devote their undivided and unfettered energies to that 
object, and to those more private occupations of a spiritual nature 
which the work of the ministry necessarily involves. 

An arrangement so natural and appropriate, as that of relieving the 
ministers of religion from the burden of those secular duties incident 
to the visible incorporation of believers in distinct local societies, 


‘ obtained universally in the primitive churches. They had two classes 


of officers, occupying distinct departments of Christian service, one 
ministering in “spiritual things,” and the other in “ carnal things.” 
The former were the preachers of the word ; the latter were the dea- 
cons. This is the scheme of church polity, beautiful for its simplicity, 
yet comprehending all the machinery necessary to conserve and diffuse 
the truth, which the apostle recognises as subsisting among the Phi- 
lippians. ‘‘ Paul and Timotheus, the servants of Jesus Christ, to all the 
saints in Christ Jesus, which are at Philippi, with the bishops and 
deacons.”” But in addition to being the almoner of the church, the 
particular purpose for which the deaconate was originally appointed, 
it follows as a natural consequence, that as the office was intentionally 
instituted to subserve the ministerial by freeing it from duties foreign 
to its spiritual aims, yet necessarily connected with them, all those 
secular services which are auxiliary to the pastorate, and by which the 
comfort of every separate Christian community may be promoted, fall 
legitimately within its province. Thus the superintendence of those 
arangements which are needed for the assembling together of the 
church with the support of its ministers; supplying the table of the 
Lord with the appointed memorials of his body and blood ; and taking 
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such part in the commemoration of his death as shall be necessary for 
the becoming performance of the service ; with the entire management 
of the temporalities of the church, may be regarded as the assigned 
duties of the deaconship. Two of the individuals who were first chosen 
to the office acted indeed as evangelists: Stephen in Jerusalem, and 
Philip upon the dispersion of the church through persecution in Sama- 
ria. It is evident, however, from the nature and design of the deacon- 
ship, that the public preaching of the word did not spring out of the 
particular appointment referred to, but was an adjunct to it, resulting 
from those gifts and graces of the Spirit, with which they were fur- 
nished and qualified for spiritual service. As deacons, teaching formed 
no necessary part of their duty ; but to attend to those secular concerns 
to which the teaching of others naturally gave rise. Their business 
was to relieve the apostles from an undue pressure of engagements, by 
superintending the secularities incident to the apostolic mission. This 
was their province. Their office extended no further. Yet, in their 
Christian capacity, as opportunity offered, and ability was afforded, 
they studied a general utility, and willingly contributed to defend and 
and propagate the faith. So, brethren, we deem it the duty of those 
who would use “the office of a deacon well,” prudently to manage the 
temporal things connected with the church, as the particular and only 
function to which they are called by virtue of their office, yet not to 
regard their appointment to it, as exonerating them from exercising 
any spiritual gifts with which they may be endowed. In common with 
all the other members of the body of Christ, they are to be concerned 
to promote its health, vigour, and growth ; they are to feel under impe- 
rative obligation to employ whatever means are at their command for 
the peace and prosperity of Zion ; they are to exercise forethought in 
devising, and zeal in prosecuting those arrangements for the accommo- 
dation of the people in places of worship, which may be necessary to 
meet the demands of an increasing population; and if not competent 
to act as professional instructors in religion, they are to endeavour, by 
wise counsels in private, and fervent prayers in public, to promote the 
purity and extension of that particular society of believers with which 
they are connected. Thus has the Lord of the church declared it to 
be his will concerning all who are within its pale, “as every man hath 
received the gift, even so minister the same one to another, as good 
stewards of the manifold grace of God.” 

It is no part of our duty, brethren, in now addressing you, to engage 
in controversy in behalf of our distinctive principles and practices, or 
to assail the usages of other communions. We wish merely to state 
the mind of the Spirit with reference to the office in question. We 
deem it the wisest, the safest, and, in fact, the only authorised course 
for us and you to pursue, to take the written word of God as the rule 
of faith and practice, and not to depart from the excellent way it indi- 
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cates to follow any inventions of our own. It is our glory and joy 
to have an infallible guide to teach us how to “ behave in the house of 
God which is the church of the living God,” in the conduct of the men 
who “companied with the Lord Jesus,” upon whom the Spirit of truth 
was poured, to lead them into all truth. Though we do not profess to 
find the economy of church government propounded in the Bible in a 
connected series of dogmatical positions, yet we do conceive that it 
may be found there, presented to our notice in the same way as its 
doctrines are advanced, embodied or involved in certain great princi- 
ples which are scattered through its different parts, exemplified in his- 
torical facts as well as exhibited in simple propositions. We would 
urge it therefore upon you, brethren, as your undoubted right and duty, 
as the disciples of Christ, to exercise your understandings without par- 
tiality and prejudice upon the New Testament record ; to endeavour 
with conscientious earnestness, to ascertain the polity which has its 
sanction, and then to adopt it, in the full confidence that it will work 
more efficiently for the faith, which the church is charged to preserve 
and diffuse, than any of the artificial adjustments of human wisdom. 
To add to the simplicity of that ecclesiastical constitution which ob- 
tained in the time of the apostles ; to multiply offices in the church 
beyond what any precedent in the Scriptures can justify, or to assign 
functions to any Divine institution which are foreign to its nature and 
design ; is to venture upon an unauthorised course, fraught with peril 
to the church, by opening a door for further deviations from the only 
unerring standard of right, and fraught with mischief to the truth by 
burdening it in its movements with a useless and cumbersome machi- 
nery, and thereby retarding its advance. ‘Seek,’ therefore, “ out of 
the book of the Lord and read.” ‘<< Prove all things, hold fast that 
which is good.” ‘*The Lord give you understanding in all things.” 

Suffer us now to remind you of the qualifications which it is neces- 
sary or desirable for those to possess, whom you appoint to officiate 
among you as deacons, in order that the design of the great Head of 
the church in the institution may be answered. 

When the church at Jerusalem proceeded to the election of deacons, 
the qualifications of the persons to be chosen were mentioned by the 
apostles as follows: ‘“‘ Wherefore, brethren, look ye out from among 
you seven men of honest report, full of the Holy Ghost and wisdom.’’ 
The Apostle Paul also, in his Epistle to Timothy, gives a minute specifi- 
cation of “‘ what manner of persons”’ they ought to be who are called by 
the church to be its officers in things secular ; “likewise must the dea- 
cons be grave, not double-tongued, not given to much wine, not greedy 
of filthy lucre ; holding the mystery of the faith in a pure conscience ; 
and let these be first proved, then let them use the office of a deacon, 
being found blameless : let the deacons be the husbands of one wife, ruling 
their children and their own houses well ; for they that have used the 
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office of a deacon well, purchase to themselves a good degree, and great 
boldness in the faith which is in Christ Jesus.” The qualities which 
are here mentioned will unite, though in diversified degree, in the cha- 
racter of all real Christians. They are essential to membership in the 
church. We look for a sincere adhesion to the truths of the Gospel in 
the communion of saints, ‘‘ holding the mystery of the faith in a pure 
conscience,” not a mere profession of it arising from the bias of educa- 
tion, or the force of evidence, and not an adoption of it for purposes of 
false confidence, or spiritual pride, or love of controversy—but a con- 
scientous cleaving of the mind and heart to it, arising from a conviction 
of its Divine authority, and a conception of its value as displayed in its 
saving power. We expect also an experience of that Divine influence 
which alone can change the heart, ‘the fellowship of the Holy Ghost,” 
with the evidences of the change, the legitimate fruits of the fellowship, 
on the part of all who belong to our churches. It is true that, being 
unable to discern the spirit, we are liable to be imposed upon by persons 
who have only the “‘ form of godliness ;” and that truly converted men 
are subjected to the infirmities incident to human nature. But the point 
involved in the Scriptures referred to is, we apprehend, that while with 
the greatest care we cannot prevent the intrusion of doubtful characters 
into our religious associations, or the admission of many who remain 
undistinguished by any marked spiritual proficiency, the church is 
to select its best specimens of Christian attainment to discharge its pub- 
lic duties, those in whose religious character the most unhesitating 
confidence can be placed, and whose carriage in domestic and civil life 
is most in accordance with the Gospel of Christ. 

There were those in the time of the apostles who named the name of 
Christ without having imbibed the spirit of Christ, or had only imbibed 
it in a scanty degree. There are those too in the church in the present 
day, of whom charity will hesitate to pronounce an opinion, not liking 
to be harsh in its judgment, and yet not seeing any solid grounds 
for being positively favourable in its decisions. The evidence of their 
Christianity is not luminous and unquestionable ; indications in support 
of it may indeed be seen, but so blended with indications of an opposite 
tendency, as to preclude their being received to Christian confidence, 
and regarded by the really godly with complacency and satisfaction— 
they are inconstant in spirit, and inconsistent in practice—such brethren 
are plainly disqualified from serving you in the deacon’s office, with a 
due respect to Scripture precedent, and the design of the institute, 
however exalted in society, possessed of leisure, and favoured with mental 
endowments. They want the grand qualification upon which the 
Scriptures insist, and which is necessary to render the office an instru- 
ment of good in the church—a decided, eminent, and evident devoted- 
ness in heart and life to God. This is the first requisite for which you 
are to look, in those whom you select as deacons. They should he per- 
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sons who not only stand out in unblemished reputation before the 
world, and against whom no railing accusation can with any semblance 
of truth be advanced, but whose religious character, as far as our falli- 
ble judgment can discern it, is by no means doubtful. They should be 
men who can pass before the gaze of the church, and go forth into the 
crowded world, displaying proofs of the constraining influence of the 
love of Christ ; men of whom it is impossible to come to any other con- 
dusion, than that they are as much Christians in truth as in name ; 
men whose tempers are in accordance with the spirit of the Gospel, and 
whose lives are in harmony with its purity ; men whose establishment in 
grace has been tested by trial, and of whom there is reason to infer that 
they will be true to their principles and upright in their walk, however 
earthly circumstances may vary—humble amid the fulness of prosperity, 
and resigned under the pressure of sorrow—following on to know the 
Lord in the calms of life and in its most trying storms. 

The importance of a manifestly upright and consistent Christian cha- 
racter, in those who hold office in the church, will be apparent, if you 
consider the design of Providence in constituting believers into distinct 
local organic bodies. 

In strict analogy with that law of utility and multiplication which 
pervades the whole range of animated nature, is the design of God with 
reference to the church universal or local societies. The “saints and 
faithful brethren in Christ Jesus,” are intended, in their individual 
capacity, to answer a beneficial purpose in relation to others, to be use- 
ful in the immediate circle in which they move, to become the fathers 
of a spiritual progeny, to diffuse instrumentally to those who are igno- 
rant and out of the way the grace they have themselves received ; and 
for the same purpose believers are confederated in visible localities, not 
merely that their own improvement may be more rapidly promoted, but 
that their moral influence may be brought to bear with greater force 
upon an unregenerate world. They are the “salt of the earth,” the 
“lights of the world,” “a city set on a hill.” We have high authority, 
brethren, for these representations ; they are the words of him who 
is “our master, even Christ,” and by his references to the preserving 
salt, the beautiful light, and the excellent city, he teaches us that 
his followers are to exercise a salutary influence upon the irreligious 
neighbourhoods with which they are connected, and that local churches 
are to occupy their respective stations for the benefit of the surrounding 
community. 

The system of means which the church has at its disposal for this 
purpose is very simple, yet very efficient, when wisely administered— 
example and exertion—a following after “righteousness, faith, charity, 
peace, with them that call upon the Lord out of a pure heart ;” and a 
bringing the institutions of heaven before the attention of men, and 
endeavouring thereby to impress their consciences. Those individuals 
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in whose spirit and deportment the power and purity of Divine grace 
appear, whose conduct is coincident with the profession they maintain, 
are distinguished, though often unobserved benefactors to the societies 
in which they move. They are powerful though silent preachers of 
righteousness to those with whom they come in contact ; they are wit- 
nesses for God in the communion of social and the intercourse of civil 
life—the upright bearing, the calm temper, the forgiving spirit, the 
patient heart, and the benevolent aim, have achieved for piety conquests 
over its gainsayers, which verbal exhortations have failed to win; the 
example has spoken with an energy and pathos which has arrested 
attention, excited thought, and awakened feeling, when the tongue’s 
invitation had passed unheeded, or its entreaty been unavailing. On 
the contrary, it was advanced as a charge against members ofthe church 
inconsistent in their practice in the apostolic age, that the “name of 
God was blasphemed among the Gentiles through them ;” and it has 
always operated most injuriously against the Gospel, when its profes- 
sors have “‘ walked disorderly ;” for when they have been seen with but 
few shades of difference between them, and the unprofessing world, 
when they have indulged the same avaricious desires, shown the same 
earthly spirit, and displayed similar depraved tempers, the way of truth 
has been evil spoken of, the influence of its institutions has met with a 
greater amount of counteracting prejudice, and men have been con- 
firmed, instead of being shaken, in their hostility to it. 

It is of vast importance, therefore, that those whom you select as 
deacons should be men of “‘ honest report,” of unimpeachable integrity, 
whose conduct may be inspected, without any glaring inconsistencies 
being apparent, whose example substantially harmonises with the laws 
of Christ. This is important to your influence on the world as churches 
as well as to them as individuals. They become your representatives, 
and as you voluntarily repose confidence in them, your character will be 
identified with theirs. Elected by the free and unbiassed suffrages of 
the community to which they belong, they will be supposed the best 
samples of the general body. Your reputation will in a great degree 
be merged in theirs. They will hold it in their hands. If they shew 
“‘ all good fidelity,” you will be ennobled ; if they act unworthily, you 
will suffer ; and just in proportion as public opinion is against you, will 
your plans for the public good, however varied, meet with a resistant 
agency, and your efforts for the same object, however energetic, be less 
likely to succeed. We hold it, therefore, to be of paramount importance, 
to answer the end of your incorporation as the churches of Christ in 
relation to the world, that, in the selection of your officers, you should 
single out men of decided, undoubted Christian principles, for without 
such principles there will be no consistency of conduct, and without 
consistency of conduct there will be no available moral influence. 
Remember that the very situation in which you place them, investing 
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them with an official character, will cause them to stand up 
in your societies, more exposed to public observation than your- 
selves. Be concerned, therefore, to place in such a position only 
those who will present our holy religion to the gaze of the alien 
and the stranger without the camp, in all her heavenly purity and 
beauty, that attention may be arrested by manifested excellence, and 
a favourable verdict be conciliated. The age in which we are living 
renders it peculiarly desirable, that strict attention should be paid to the 
influence which our personal character and habits is calculated to 
exert. Man, naturally social aud gregarious, is every day becoming 
moreso. The vast undertakings which are now attempted, which can 
only be conducted by the combined energy of many wills, tend to 
destroy individuality of action, and to produce a closer intereommunion 
between different classes of society—a powerful reason whyall who pro- 
fess the Gospel of Christ should walk worthy of it, presenting nothing 
unlovely to disgust and shock the observer. Especially is the church 
called upon to regard its influence in society, in all its official appoint- 
ments, giving prominence to none but men who “ adorn the doctrine 
of God our Saviour in all things,” in words true—in actions just—in 
temper chastened—in commerce honourable—in politics honest—in 
friendship stedfast—as masters considerate—as parents kind—as citi- 
zens peaceable—at home beloved—abroad respected. 

It is important, brethren, likewise, that those whom you select as 
deacons should be men of fervent religious spirit, “full of the Holy 
Ghost,” in order that they may be prepared to enter into those aggres- 
sive movements, in relation to the world, which are incumbent upon all 
local churches. 

The office being subsidiary to the ministerial—inetituted to allow 
“pastors and preachers” to give themselves unshackled to the “‘ ministry 
of the word,” devolving upon others those secular services which ‘are 
incident to their “‘ high and holy calling,” it follows that none can 
worthily sustain it, but men who are zealously affected towards the 
Gospel, who will be ready to co-operate in all plans of usefulness. 
Anxious to open new channels for the exercise and display of your 
Christian principles, to forward the kingdom of Christ, and benefit a 
larger number of your fellow-men, your ministers will be concerned to 
have those arrangements made for this purpose, which will involve 
pecuniary assistance and personal exertion on the part of the church, 
in order to carry them into effect. In such cases it will devolve upon 
the deacons, as one of the duties of their office, to take the lead in 
devising means and superintending measures, to meet the exigencies of 
the occasion. But if they are men who are not “fervent in spirit, 
serving the Lord,” the great probability is, that, disliking to be bur- 
dened with any onerous service, they will look coldly upon the sug- 
gested schemes, they will withhold from them a cordial concurrence, 
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and instead of forwarding the plans required to render your churches 
the instruments of greater good to the souls of men, they will 
damp the zeal of those who propose them by predicting their failure, 
Under the influence of sloth, or the temporisings of fear, or the cray- 
ings of avarice, no measures which require activity, courage, or expendi- 
ture, will have their approbation. They will stand away from those 
enterprises by which alone the multiplied population of the land can be 
brought under evangelical instruction ; and their example will exert a 
withering influence upon others, repressing energies in many a willing 
mind, which only wanted stimulation, to be roused into active play. 
Thus, instead of being ‘‘ always abounding in the work of the Lord,” 
prepared to go up and possess any field that may be open to your cul- 
tivation, sowing therein the “‘good seed of the kingdom,” your churches 
will be straitened in themselves, and will languish in a state of passive 
inertness. We would urge, therefore, and entreat you, brethren, to 
introduce none to the deaconship among you, but men who are strongly 
interested in the cause of God, who are prepared to ‘‘ endure hardness 
as good soldiers of Jesus Christ.” To elect those who are under the 
mastery of an absorbing worldliness, is to assign important duties to 
individuals indisposed to discharge them; and to place in an office 
designed to render the energies of the church more efficient, men 
whose care it will be to keep them inactive. Do not court a spiritual 
paralysis. Remember that, evangelised yourselves, your mission is to 
evangelise others. Choose your deacons with a special reference to 
this part of your “high vocation.” You will then fix upon those who 
ery unto God day and night, “Oh that thou wouldst bless us indeed, 
and enlarge our coast!” What would you think of the general, who 
placed his troops in the hands of indolent and disaffected officers, in the 
presence of a bold and vigorous enemy ? 

But besides what may be considered as a religious fitness for the 
office, there are various qualities of natural temper, and habits of life, 
which it is very desirable that they should possess, who associate with 
you in a public capacity. The station which your deacons occupy, will 
invest them with a certain amount of influence, while its duties are con- 
scientiously discharged. ‘They that have used the office well, purchase 
to themselves a good degree.” Their counsel will be sought by the 
inexperienced ; their opinion be consulted on questionable matters ; 
and where a real difference has unhappily occurred, and ‘parties are 
divided from each other in sentiment and feeling, their intervention will 
be solicited to effect an amicable adjustment. It is of no slight im- 
portance, to answer useful purposes in these respects, that your deacons 
should be men of kind spirit and inviting manners, attentive to all those 
conventional observances which are the signs of good-will in society, 
and so familiar with them by training in home circles, as to show that 
they are the natural emanations of a benevolent heart, and not the 
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gloss of an artificial politeness. The cultivation of Christian courtesy 
isa subject which is treated with too much neglect, yet it is strongly 
enjoi in the Scriptures, and demands attention in the church, as 
tending to add to the influence of its members, and to secure for their 
opinions, virtues, and talents, the reception they may deserve. It is an 
advantage to possess that conciliating spirit, and those manners, apart 
equally from ruggedness and affectation, which may persuade or allure 
men to the adoption and imitation of what is right; and you will act 
wisely, in choosing your officers, to let your election fall upon those 
who can be unobtrusive and yet considerate, tender and yet true, 
whose outward deportment is invested with the charm of that gentle- 
ness, of which we have so bright an example in our Lord Jesus Christ. 
To us also it appears a point of some practical moment, and in itself 
manifestly right, that as your deacons will often be brought into 
friendly association with your minister, you should consult Ais natural 
tastes and acquired habits, “‘ when lovely or of good report,” in their 
appointment, and regard assimilation, in them to him, as an additional 
recommendation. You will evince also a sound discretion, when you 
have to associate one or more in office with others who already hold it, 
to study their tone of mind and manner of life, and, as far as you can 
do it conscientiously, to place in alliance with them kindred spirits. 
You may then expect with the greater confidence, that your existing 
officers, and those newly elected, will proceed harmoniously in the 
execution of their duties; and that “no root of bitterness,” owing to 
discordant tempers, will “‘ trouble” them. 

There are some subordinate particulars connected with the choice of 
deacons, upon which the Scriptures are silent—as, for instance, their 
number, and temporal condition ; in these respects, your conduct must 
obviously be determined by your local circumstances. We are fully 
prepared, brethren, to give honour to eminent spirituality, and to think 
lightly of all worldly glory in comparison with it. We are well aware 
that “not many wise men after the flesh, not many mighty, not many 
noble are called,’”’ that God hath “‘ chosen the poor of this world, rich 
in faith, and heirs of the kingdom,” and that a large majority of those 
in our churches, who “ walk worthily of God unto all well-pleasing,” 
are in the humbler grades of society. Still, while elevation above the 
common daily labour to which poverty is obliged to submit, is no 
qualification in itself for office in the church, it is a recommendation 
when in union with a religious meetness. It affords leisure for the dis- 
charge of those duties which make demands upon time, in order to be 
fitly executed. It is appropriate that they who have to dispense the 
charities of the church should be contributors rather than receivers ; 
and be in circumstances, when a display of abounding liberality is 
needed, to stimulate others by their own example. If, therefore, you 
ate so happily situated, as to have men fitted to become your officers 
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by religious character and spirit, whose temporal condition will enable 
them to devote time to your service, and devise “liberal things,” we 
conceive that such have a strong claim to your suffrages. 

Such are the persons whom we think the Scriptures indicate as most 
eligible to serve you as deacons. The choice rests with you, who are 
the “‘ children of God by faith in Christ Jesus.” The elective fran. 
chise is a trust committed to your charge by the will of the Master of 
‘‘assemblies.” It is a right which you are to exercise, one and all, 
Just as the church in Jerusalem, “ the whole multitude,” ‘chose 
Stephen, a man full of faith and of the Holy Ghost, and Philip, and 
Prochorus, and Nicanor, and Timon, Parmenas, and Nicolas, a prose- 
lyte of Antioch,” so you, being united in the fellowship of the Gospel, 
are to select from your own body your own officers. Their appointment 
lies not with the ministry—nor with an oligarchy among yourselves— 
but is a right, a privilege, and a duty, common to every member of the 
** household of faith.”’* We have no particular mode of election to 
recommend. No precise method is suggested in the Scriptures. We 
leave that to your own judgment and conscience, only reminding you, 
that it will be for your peace, and is essential to the due exercise of 
your right, whenever an election occurs, for that mode to be adopted 
which shall ensure a fair expression of the mind of the church. Bring 





* In the discussion which preceded the vote for the adoption and printing of this 
letter, it was by some brethren suggested, that the passage adopted, in which the 
appointment of deacons is assigned altogether to the brotherhood of the churches, 
required limitation. The sentiment was advanced, that while the choice of brethren 
to sustain the deacon’s office rests with the church, the appointment to their office, 
of the persons so selected, is in the hands of the pastors; such having been the order 
of procedure in the first institution of the deaconate. “ Look ye out,’ said the 
apostles, “ men of honest report,” “whom we may appoint.” This concurrence of 
the pastors, as necessary to the full and orderly introduction of brethren into the 
office of deacons, being further advocated as the more equitable and necessary, 
because the practice of our churches being to assign the provision for the “ table” of 
the minister, as well as of the poor, and of the church, to the deacons, he ought, in 
reason and justice, to have opportunity to obtain satisfaction of the fitness of the 
persons by whom his interests are to be managed. There was no time for full dis- 
cussion of these views, and the sense of the assembly upon them was not, in any 
clear and formal manner, obtained. The matter was confided for adjustment to the 
Committee and the respected authors of the letter, when jointly engaged in revising 
it for the press. Now, as it is tolerably certain that there would not be exact con- 
currence and entire unanimity among us on these views, and as it is no function of 
the annual assembly of the Union to define and decide on points respecting which 
we can and do differ among ourselves as a body of Christians, with no breach of 
peace or serious difficulties of practice, it has been deemed best by the Committee of 
the Union, and the authors of the letter, to leave the text in this place unaltered, 
and by means of this note to give publicity to the sentiments of brethren not con- 
curring in these statements; so leaving all our churches and pastors to form their 
judgment and regulate their practice on matters of this character, as they shall “be 
fully persuaded in their own minds.” 
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to the duty a thoughtful regard for the will of God, your own pros- 
perity, and the efficiency of those institutions among you which aim 
at the conversion of men. Approach it in the spirit of prayer. Seek 
the “wisdom profitable to direct.” ‘Let nothing be done in strife 
and vain-glory, but in lowliness of mind let each esteem other better 
than himself.” If it ever unhappily is the case, that one to whom you 
have given your confidence shows himself unworthy of it by falling 
into open sin, it will be for you who appointed him to his office to take 
it away, and you will deal with him in the same righteous spirit as with 
any other member of the church so guilty. Should any of your officers 
be inadvertently betrayed into commercial difficulties, it will be their 
duty to retire from a public station, that your reputation be not tar- 
nished. And when any are disqualified, by age or natural infirmities, from 
eficiently discharging their usual duties, it will be highly honourable 
in them to give place to those whose capabilities for active service are 
unimpaired. But have respect to the past labours of those who have 
“used the office of a deacon well,’’ when the “outward man’’ is fail- 
ing. Have respect also to human feeling. Let it be left entirely to 
their option whether they will retire or not. It will be far more in 
accordance with the generous spirit of the Gospel, for you to propose 
an addition to their number, than the resignation of any one who has 
been a “good and faithful servant.” There may be cases, doubtless, 
in which it would be desirable for you to change your officers, arising 
from the accession of members more decidedly adapted to be public men 
than those whom you have chosen; and when this can be effected without 
risk of schism in your body, it appears to us that you are left at liberty 
toadopt such an arrangement. But we cannot advise periodical elec- 
tions for this purpose, because, without a Divine authority for them, 
and deeply convinced that in thus attempting to remove or prevent 
a lesser evil, one more formidable would probably be the result. We 
find nothing in the Scriptures to justify a septennial, triennial, or annual 
election of church officers ; but much in the known infirmities of human 
nature, and the painful experience of human life, to lead us to admire 
the deep and holy wisdom of our statute-book, the Bible, in not impos- 
ing the practice. Permit us to remark, that, considering the unset- 
tled temper of the times, it behoves you to guard against imbibing the 
love of change for the sake of change, for hereby you will forfeit your 
moral stability, sink in public esteem, and have your capacities of use- 
fulness neutralized. 

Accept now, dear brethren, these imperfect advices upon a deeply 
important subject, as a sign of our desire to promote your Scriptural 
order, and anxiety to see the end of your incorporation as the churches 
of Christ answered, in benefits to the world, by means of those Divine 
institutions with which you are favoured. Ever remember, that your 

ms are not appointed to relieve you from all active service in the 
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spread of truth, but rather to render your movements in its behalf more 
prompt and vigorous. Be “workers together” with them, in every 
scheme that may contribute to a wider display of the ‘common salva- 
tion.” Give them that least ostentatious, but most valuable proof of 
your regard, the “effectual fervent prayer that availeth much,” that 
** great grace’ may rest upon you all. 

** Now the God of peace, that brought again.from the dead our Lord 
Jesus, that great shepherd of the sheep, through the blood of the ever- 
lasting covenant, make you perfect in every good work to do his will, 
working in you that which is pleasing in his sight through Jesus 
Christ, te whom be glory for ever and ever.” 

On behalf of the Assembly, 
Ricwargp Exxiott, Chairman. 





NONCONFORMIST REMAINS. 
CoMMUNICATED BY Sir Jonun Bickerton WILLIAM. 


Dear S1r,—In the Memoirs of the excellent Matthew Henry, I intro- 
duced a few memoranda respecting his friend, Mrs. Hunt, the wife of 
Thomas Hunt, of Borealton, in this neighbourhood, Esq. (See the 
Preface.) Not only did a close intimacy exist between the entire 
family at Broad Oke and that at Borealton, but the eldest daughter of 
good Philip Henry was a great favourite. After her marriage to Mr. 
Savage, a farmer and land agent, dwelling at Wrenbury Wood, in 
Cheshire, Mrs. Hunt, especially, often visited her there. 

Mrs. Hunt left numerous manuscripts, and as it is not probable that 
any extended selections will ever be printed, I have much pleasure in 
transmitting a few, having no doubt that they will be acceptable to 
your numerous readers. I found them when lately assorting some 
papers, preparatory to my removal from Shrewsbury to this place. 

The family at Borealton, one of the most respectable in the county 
of Salop, were eminently followers of that which is good: they were, 
moreover, the stay and succour of the Nonconformists, at a time when 
that greatly misrepresented body of Christians was emphatically 
** despised.” 

To the selections from Mrs. Hunt’s private memorials, I have added 
the notes of a sermon which Philip Henry addressed to his brethren, 
under the circumstances alluded to. At a time like the present, when 
high church principles are so insolently exalting themselves, his wise 
and pious observations may not be without their use. I will only 
remark, that the discourse was delivered twice—an occurrence in Philip 
Henry’s case not common. 


I remain, dear Sir, yours truly, 
Joun BicKERTON WILLIAMS. 
The Hall, Wem, Shropshire, May 18th, 1841. 
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MRS. HUNT'S PAPERS. 


ExTRACTS FROM THE Private Papers or Mrs. Hunt, 
or BoREALTON. 


1699.—Wednesday Morning. After a little ease from my grievous 
pain, I resolved to employ the time I had well; and so retired to my 
closet, where I set the whole time apart to examine how it stood with 
my spiritual state, having been under doubts and decays for some time. 
Having, therefore, begun with prayer, I began to consider—First, 
of the ground of any good hope that I have aright laid hold on God’s 
covenant of grace; and, Second, to consider the reasons of my fears 
and doubts ; and the grounds that I have of good hope, through grace, 
that I am God’s child, are such as these :— 

I. That I hope I have been convinced of the evil of sin. I compe- 
tently understand the nature of it, enmity to God, and contradictory to 
his pure nature, 7. e. it is a flat rebellion against him, and base ingrati- 
tude towards him. I understand, also, that I have a large share in me 
of this accursed thing. I know I am very justly chargeable with the 
sin of my first parents, and, from them, my nature being corrupted, 
I brought into the world with me that which is called original sin ; 
consisting in a want of original righteousness, and in original corrup- 
tion, an inability to all good, and an aptitude and proneness to all evil ; 
this is the fruit of Adam’s transgression, and the source of all my 
actual sins; and if it hath not brought forth in me those grosser of 
murder and adultery, lying, stealing, &c., it is not because I have a less 
share of it than others, but because the sovereign grace and goodness 
has given me such an education as has restrained it. For this alone I 
deserve death, spiritual, temporal, and eternal; but how much more, 
since I have spent so great a part of my time in the service of the devil 
and divers lusts, proved so unfaithful in God’s service, trusting to 
myself, and, leaning to my own understanding, done so much to my 
own and others’ souls by my sins. 

II. Ground is—that I have a great esteem for Christ. I see my 
need of him, and so adore the grace of God for him: I desire to love 
him in sincerity. 

III. I see my need of him; I have submitted to him as my prophet, 
priest, and king. 

IV. I have an unfeigned hatred to all sin in general as such ; and 
some sight of the béauty of holiness, and the pleasure of keeping God’s 
commandments. 

V. I have voluntarily taken Christ’s yoke upon me, and solemnly 
have and here do dedicate myself to him as his devoted servant. 

VI. I forego my own righteousness, and will make mention of 
Christ’s only for acceptance with God. 
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VII. I have taken God for my portion deliberately, freely, and 
resolvedly. I have counted the cost, and am resolved to take up my 
cross, and follow him. 

VIII. As for the course of my obedience— 

1. I competently understand the spirituality of God’s law, and 
approve of it. I desire to find fault with myself if I come not up 
to it. 

2. I honestly design, and without reserve resolve the contrary good, 
before evil is committed. 

3. I am troubled when I fall short, and apply to the blood of Christ 
for pardon. I judge myself wretched, because of the body of sin that 
cleaves to me, and can truly say, that I desire heaven for the perfection 
of its holiness. 

4. There is a law in my members that wars against the law of my 
mind. I sin not with the full bent of my will, but am drawn by 
degrees, and the deceitfulness of my own evil heart, and still find 
something that opposes it; and this is not the struggling between 
natural conscience and sin, because it is exercised about spiritual things 
and failings, and I am better pleased when in the ways of godliness. 
These are the grounds of my good hope (through God’s grace alone) of 
my acceptance with him, though not for the sake of any of these 
things, but only for Christ’s sake: yet these are things that are 
evidences of my faith, and sincerity, and graces of the Spirit, which 
ought to be regarded. 

Tuesday morn.—Rose indisposed, went to my closet, where I was 
greatly helped in my meditations on 116th Psalm. I thought that 
I had enjoyed a good deal of health, and if it pleased God to take it 
away, I will take up the cup of affliction, which may be made to me 
the cup of salvation, and call upon the name of the Lord ; and by my 
resignation to his will, express my thankfulness for former mercies: 
after, I prayed with great, great fervour and affection, and resignation 
to God’s will, and for all suffering graces. 

Affected with God’s goodness to me and thankful for it ; should not 
I be thankful, then I don’t know who should. God has hedged me in 
on every side, has left me nothing to wish for. I am as perfectly 
happy as it’s possible to be in this world ; and should not I be cheer- 
ful, I should wrong God and myself; it has and always shall be my 
care to have a thankful heart and a cheerful mind in the midst of my 
conversation. My cup doth overflow at present ; surely then although 
riches and pleasure and ease shall not, or may not, follow me all my 
days, yet I know goodness and mercy shall, and I will dwell in the 
house of the Lord for ever. The Lord is my shepherd, I shall not want. 
Let me only be careful to keep myself from sin in his strength, and 
nothing can possibly make my life uncomfortable. 

—— prayed earnestly to be preserved from being in love with the 
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vanities of the world so as to draw off my mind from God ; and, indeed, 
[have reason to believe I was heard ; for although I had pleasures with- 
out alloy, yet I found that they were empty. O Lord, I have found 
that one day in thy courts is far better than a thousand ; let me be a 
door-keeper in thy house, rather than dwell, (though uninterupted) in 
the courts of wickedness ; nay, let me live in the meanest condition 
outwardly, so I may but enjoy the light of God’s countenance in the 
performance of the spiritual duties of religion, rather than live in a 
mere moral honesty, destitute of the power of godliness, though in 
never so much esteem in the world. 

Sabbath-day.—I had, blessed be God, sweet communion with him 
in his holy ordinances, and was, through grace, particularly enabled to 
see the pardon of my sins sealed to me in that appointment. I had 
some time in my closet, which I endeavoured to employ to God’s glory 
and my good—was thankful, and desired nothing more but to be 
faithful and fruitful in the discharge of my duty: to walk watchfully, 
humbly, wisely, &c. Finally, that by any gross or wilful sin I might 
not displease so good a God, break my peace, wound my conscience, &c. 
but that I might walk so spiritually as might profit myself and others. 

Monday—Lost some time in bed, but still found my thoughts for 
God and with him, wishing to walk according to my covenant, but my 
spirit was dull and earthly; yet after reading I was in somewhat a 
better frame, more thankful, fruitful, and faithful. After having 
prayed earnestly for God’s grace and favour, was much affected with a 
sense of my unworthiness, and God’s all-sufficiency and immutability. 

1709, August the 5th.—Seeing the town and ruins of the castle of 
Ludlow, it affected me very much with the consideration of the vanity 
and uncertainty of all things under the sun, and made me desire and 
prize a portion in the rock of ages and that kingdom which can- 
not be shaken. How much provision has, in that castle, been made 
for the flesh to fulfil the lusts thereof, while great things have been 
neglected ; and how many fine men has there been there, and fine 
actions done there, which are now buried in its ruins, and the memory 
of them forgot ; while a managed war and a fine victory are extolled 
above personal courage and conduct, only because this is before our 
eyes, and the other out of sight. O miserable men, who judge by 
appearance, and who are almost as unaffected with the past as with the 
future. What mere nothings are we, and how confined to our little inch 
of space and time, and how true is Saint Teresa’s saying, ‘‘ Every thing 
that is not God is nothing.” 

1713, May 28th, Wrenbury Wood, in Mrs. Savage’s closet, five 
(clock in the morning. I had read several passages of what seems 
wrote by Mrs. Savage of her father’s which much affected me. At last 
retiring, I would use the helps for self examination which I found there, 
especially that of Mr. Henry’s “but mine own vineyard have I not 

N. 8. VOL. v. 4B 
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kept ;” and here I do experience his observation, that ‘“ many times 
the neglect of keeping our own vineyard is punished by God;” and 
surely this is my case ; the neglects of the soul are very sad things. 
May 29th.—Went to Wrenbury Wood in order to partake of the 
sacrament of the Lord’s supper; my design was good, and what | 
durst not omit when I could any way bring it about fairly. I blessed 
God for the opportunity, and obtained much seriousness there both on 
Saturday in my closet, and on Sunday the 31st, when I received the 
holy sacrament of Mr. Mottershead, at Nantwich chapel: but too much 
time, if it could have been helped, was spent in going and coming, and 
dining at Mr. Mottershead’s, and going thither while the chaise was 
getting ready; and I wanted wisdom, and a heart to improve it as | 
ought, evenin that excellent company, though I somewhat endeavoured it. 
Monday, June Ist.—I spent the whole day in religious exercises: in 
the morning in meditation and prayer, the afternoon in good company, 
Praying, conferring, and singing; and, blessed be God, I found my 
heart more delighted in such exercises than in the works of my ordi- 
nary calling, and being quiet from business, my mind was not taken 
up with vanity, as it has been sometimes, but cheerfully delighting 
itself in God. How great is the benefit of serious Christian fellowship ; 
it was this, doubtless, made me so unlike myself at other times. How 


good is a middle state where there is true grace, as sure there is in that 
serious family, which it is my honour and pleasure that I am acquainted 
with, and a friend to ; and, as a testimony of it, and in discharge of 
my obligations to it, spoke very deeply and seriously to, &c. I returned 
home on Tuesday, June 2nd, highly pleased and profited. 


OvuTLINE oF A SERMON BY THE Rev. Puitie Henry, 


Preached the second time at Wrenbury Wood, June 3rd, 1690, from the 
Original Manuscript, collated with Mrs. Savage’s Notes. 


Neh. iv. 6, “‘ Hear, O our God, for we are despised.” 


It hath been always the lot of God’s people to be despised, and their 
way is, whenever they are so, to go to God, and tell him of it. 

There is a despising in heart and thought, Job xii. 5 ; 2 Sam. vi 16. 
To some, good people are the excellent of the earth, Psalm xvi. 3 ; and 
are honoured, Psalm xv. 4. Others see no excellency in them. To some 
they are jewels, comparable to fine gold; to others as the mire of the 
streets. Did the world know the worth of a godly man he would 
be hedged about with pearls. So the Jewish proverb is. See contra 
Acts xxii. 22, “ Away with such a fellow,” spoken of one of the best 
men that ever lived. 

There is also a despising in word and tongue ; out of the abundanee 
of the heart the mouth speaks; if the heart despises, the tongue 
will despise also. And hath not this been always the lot of God's 
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people? What nick-names have been cast upon them!—the sect of 
the Nazarenes, Lollards, and Puritans, Round-heads, Fanatics; see 
2 Kings ii. 

There is a despising, likewise, in deed and behaviour ; having low 
thoughts of them, men have used them accordingly. They have cast 
them out, nay, killed them, and then thought they have done God ser- 
vice; see 1 Cor. iv. 9 ; Heb. xi. 36. Thus it hath been in all ages. 

But what do men of the world see in God’s people, that they thus 
despise them? The following five things are the pretended causes 
of their being despised. The true original cause, however, is the 
old enmity ; Gen. iii. 15, that between the seed of the woman and the 
seed of the serpent. Thus hate them, therefore, despise them. 

1, Their paucity and fewness.—They are but a remnant, a handful in 
comparison ; like the grape gleanings.. And is thisa reason? Then 
despise kings, princes, lords, ladies, rich men, learned men, jewels, pre- 
cious stones ; for there are only a few of them ; but see Rev. vii. 9 ; when 
they come together they will be a great many. When you are tempted to 
despise them for their fewness, cast an eye to that great meeting. 

2. Their poverty and meanness.—Pro. xiv. 20. Had it pleased God 
to have confined worldly wealth and riches to religious people, then 
such would have been honoured ; but he hath ordered it otherwise. 

The best, for the most part, are the poorest, and, because they are so, 
they are slighted and despised. And should they be so? Was 
not Christ himself poor, yet the Son of God, and the Lord of glory? 
Do not you despise them that are poor for their poverty, Prov. xviii. 6. 

3. Their principles.— Because of some of these they are hated. For 
instance. They choose to suffer rather than sin. It cannot be, says 
carnal reason, that better is a little with, than great. revenues without 
. Tighteousness ; a small estate well gotten, better than great revenues 
unjustly come by. No, no, says the worldly-wise-man, those who say 
#, are a company of nice and squeamish precisians. They are disbe- 
lieved when they say that God is a jealous God in the things of his 
worship, and that, therefore, a small matter there causes much guilt, 
asin the case of Nadab and of Uzzah, though what he did was with a 
good intention. Because we adhere to this principle, we are despised. 

4. Their practices.—I do not mean their sinful practices (for those 
they would be deservedly despised) but their pious, religious practices ; 
their denying themselves, and quitting their right for peace’ sake, as 

» Genesis, xiii; their foregoing their worldly gain for an 
opportunity to hear a sermon, as Mary—for leaving your employments 
to come here to worship God, their strictness in sanctifying Sabbaths, 
not thinking their own thoughts nor speaking their own words. 

Their singularity in these things, and such like, opens the mouths 
of people against them. 


5. Their preachers.—Divers of them, whom they own as guides, are 
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of mean extraction, 1 Cor. i. 26; for this our Lord himself was des- 
pised. Is not this the carpenter’s son? 1 Tim. iv. 12. They want 
university education. But not all. I was myself there, when religion 
was uppermost ; but now they have shut our children out by imposi- 
’ tions at the entrance, and then reproach us for not being there. The 
door is shut by unwarrantable impositions. 

They creep into houses.—Not of choice, but upon constraint, because 
the church doors are shut against them. 

They are enemies to government. 1 know not one of them that is so, 
but of their despisers there are not a few. 

Now, What is our duty in reference to these despisers, and despis- 
ings ? 

We must not wonder, nor think it strange, that it is so. 1 John, 
iii. 13. We must not, therefore, think the worse of the ways of God, 
nor of the people that walk in them ; a jewel is a jewel though it lie in 
the dirt. Much less must we make it a reason of our being shy of them 
and of our joining ourselves with them. Moses was of another mind, 
Heb. xi. 24, 25, 26. Afflicted godliness is rather to be chosen than 
prosperous wickedness. 

Much less, yet, must we join with these despisers and say as they say, 
and do as they do. 

There is a great deal of danger as to this, considering that many of 
them are great men, gentlemen, landlords; who have opportunity of 
doing us either a kindness, or a mischief; ministers, who make it their 
business, even in the pulpit, to despise, and, from the press, to expose; 
schoolmasters who teach your children, and they are apt enough to 
learn this. There are four things we must take heed of doing. We 
must not make a mock at sin, Prov. xiv. 9 ; people’s natural infirmities ; 
the word of God, Isa. xxviii. 22; and good people. , 

If at any time you are despised, do not only take it patiently, but 
joyfully ; fret not at it, neither be troubled in your minds ; but rather 
rejoice, Mat. v. 1-1, 12—1 Peter, iv. 12, 14.—Heb. xii. 2, because we 
are blessed. Every sneer, scoff and scorn that you meet with will be 4 
pearl in your crown. You are not alone in it, for so persecuted they 
the prophets. 

Be sure you render not railing for railing, nor bitterness for bitter 
ness, 1 Peter, ii. 23—39. It does them no good, it doth yourself hurt; 
it brings guilt, it provokes God. When you are your own avengers, 
it is like casting golden balls at those who cast dirt. Read 2 Sam. xvi. 

See that you do nothing justly to deserve to be despised, especially 
that practice does not deny profession. Do nothing to make yourself 
contemptible, which we do when we profess one thing, and practise 
another. 1 Tim. iv. 12. 

We little think how the miscarriage of one professor hardens against 
all. 2. Peter, ii. 2—Titus, ii, 9, 10—1 Tim. vi. |—Eccle. ix. 15, 16, x 1. 
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When at any time you are despised, set yourself to pray. So 
Nehemiah, “‘ Hear, O our God.” When we are despised it should bring 
us upon our knees. Ps. cix. 4. 

Hear, O our God—Note how he pleads covenant interest, and relation, 
our God. This is very comfortable in all our addresses to the throne of 
grace, but, especially, when it is for our God’s sake that we are des- 

. He is then especially concerned. Rom. viii. 36. 

See what he begs, hear, God does hear, we need not ask it. But the 
prayer is hear, that is, so as to heed and observe. Thus we are to hear 
him. Mat. xvii. 5. 

Hear, that is, the adversaries despising, and heed them. So he 
certainly will. Therefore, we should be as if we heard not. Psalm 
xxviii. 13, 15. 

Hear, that is, thy people’s prayer; and so he will. 

Pray for those that despise.—Matt. v. 44—that God would give them 
repentance, that he would turn their hearts, and enable you to profit by 
their despisings. 

It should make you examine whether you have not been guilty of 
despising others. It should make you give no just occasion for any to 
despise you. Eccles. ix. 18. ‘‘ Wisdom is better than weapons of war, 
but one sinner destroyeth much good.” 

Observe what follows in the first verse of the next chapter. ‘‘ Dead 
flies cause the ointment of the apothecary to send forth a stinking 
savour, so doth a little folly him that is in reputation for wisdom and 
honour.” A small miscarriage in one that is a professor of religion, is a 
great blemish to religion. 





CRITICAL EXPOSITION OF HEBREWS VI. 4, 5, 6. 
(Resumed from page 398.) 


We now proceed to examine «al xaddv yevoapévovs cod pia. Here 
the verb yevoua: is construed with the accusative, whereas above it 
is followed by the genitive. The same usage is found in classical 
Greek. It appears to be a matter of indifference, whether it be 
joined to the one case or the other. It does not affect the sense. It 
would be an over-refinement to affirm, that, with the genitive, it 
denotes a less degree of participation than it does with the accu- 
sative. The advocates of the idea slight experience, as implied in 
yevoua with the genitive, attach the very same notion to it when 
followed by the accusative. By ja Ccov, I understand, with Chry- 
sostom, Theophylact, (Ecumenius, Ambrose, and others, the gospel. 
Kaddy fia corresponds with the Hebrew 2% 733, Jeremiah xxix. 10, 
xxiii. 14; where “promise” would have been | a more appropriate 
Tendering. The adjective xaddy joined with pjya Ocod seems to point 
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especially to that part of the word of God which contains the promises ; 
so that by the good word of God we are to understand the promises 
relating to blessings temporal and spiritual. That pia elsewhere 
signifies “‘ promise,” is evident from Luke ii. 29, “ Lord, now lettest 
thou thy servant depart in peace, according to thy pjya, i.e. promise,” 
But how did the persons described by the sacred writer taste the good 
promises of God? In the absence of exact information on this point, 
it is unreasonable to expect a satisfactory answer. The consolation 
administered by the promises, appears to be the chief idea contained 
in the elause. Their excellency and value gave joy and support to 
those that believed in the truth. It is almost superfluous to state, that 
this is applicable either to believers or to the unregenerate. In regard 
to the former, it will be denied by none, that the gracious promises of 
Jehovah constitute the principal source of their consolation and joy. 
But it is equally certain from the Scriptures, that the unrenewed may 
have transient pleasures from a belief in the word of God. Their 
minds may receive salutary impressions. There are some movements 
of the Spirit on the heart, which lead it to the very entrance of the 
kingdom of God; whilst they are too slight and gentle to bend its 
stubborn desires to his supreme authority. Our Lord, in the parable 
of the sower, shows, that hearers may receive the word with joy, and 
for awhile believe, who in time of temptation fall away. Luke viii. 13. 
Herod is said to have heard John gladly, and to have done many things. 
Men may not only know the truth, but so believe it as to have some 
joy; and yet they afterwards sin, and fall into irrecoverable apostacy. 
According to this interpretation, the clause differs from the enlighten- 
ment first mentioned. It involves something higher. It shows a 
greater advancement than simple instruction in the doctrines of Chris- 
tianity. The individuals described had proceeded so far as to experi- 
ence comfort in the good and gracious promises of the Lord. But, as 
even the unconverted may be thus affected, it does not necessarily 
follow, that regeneration had preceded this joyful frame of the inner 
man. By meditation on the precious promises, the hearts and hopes 
of the unregenerate are occasionally impressed and elevated. But such 
emotions are not permanent ; they pass away, leaving the mind to the 
doubt and darkness of its unrenewed condition. 

Avvdpets re péddovros aidvos. The interpretation of this clause is not 
without great difficulty, a circumstance calculated to lessen our confi- 
dence in the truth of any exposition that may be given.* . Instead of 
the rendering of the authorised version many translate it, the mighty 
works of the succeeding age, or in other words, the miracles of the Gospel 
dispensation, Others, as Stuart, prefer, the influences of the Gospel age. 





* Tertullian’s translation occidente jam evo has puzzled many; among others, 
Griesbach and Matthaei. 
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I shall first inquire into the true import of the phrase pede aildy. 
There are two modes of interpreting it, each of which has its advocates. 
According to some, it denotes the Gospel dispensation or age of the 
Messiah. So Kuinoel, Bretschneider, Stuart, Robinson, and others. 
The Rabbins divided time into two great periods M7 O2Y and Ov 
¥39, to which aidy Svros and aidy 6 yéddov are thought to correspond. 
It would appear, however, from Buxtorf, that Jewish writers themselves 
were not agreed respecting the meaning of 39 re ** Mundum 
futurum, sive ¥27 ody, quidam intelligunt mundum, qui futurus est 
post destructum hunc mundum inferiorem, et post resurrectionem 
hominum mortuorum, quando anime cum corporibus suis rursum con- 
jungentur. Quidam per *39 >)'v intelligunt TWET ND, dies Messia, 
quibus scilicet venturus Messias, quem Judaei adhuc expectant, quod in 
hoc mundo temporaliter regnaturus sit. Vide Abarbanel in Pirke Aboth 
¢.4.”* Schleusner strongly denies that the phrase in question has 
ever the meaning, Gospel age. The New Testament, in his view, pre- 
sents no example of its occurrence in that sense. 

In the Gospel by Matthew we read, xii. 32, ‘‘ But whosoever speaketh 
against the Holy Ghost, it shall not be forgiven him, neither in this 
world, neither in the world to come,” odre év rovr@ re aidan, odre év TT? 
péorrs, i. e. neither in this nor in a future life, or never. To explain 
these two formularies with Bretschneidert and the Bereans, neither in 
the Jewish, or Christian dispensation, is too unnatural and forced an 
interpretation to be adopted. Again, in Mark x. 30, it is written, xal 
& 16 alén To épyopeve, (wiv aldnor, ‘‘ and in the world to come, eternal 
life.” The 30th verse of the 18th chapter of Luke’s Gospel is similar, 
“Who shall not receive manifold more in this present time, and in the 
world to come, év rq dia tH épxopévg, life everlasting.” In Ephes. i. 21, 
we also find, “‘ Far above all principality, and power, and might, and 
dominion, and every name that is named, not only in this world, but 
also in that which is to come:” dv pévov év TG alam rovr@, GANA Kai év 
1 péddovrs. Ephes. ii. 7 is somewhat similar, but not exactly the 
same, “That in the ages to come, he might show the exceeding riches 
of his grace, in his kindness toward us through Christ Jesus,” éy rois 
tide trois érepyouévos. Here the plural is used, evidently including a 
wider period than the Gospel dispensation. Luke xx. 35, “ But they 
which shall be accounted worthy to obtain that world, and the resur- 
tection from the dead, neither marry, nor are given in marriage :” of 
& kargwOkvres roo alavos éxeivov ruxeiv. Here rod aldvos éxeivov is equi- 
valent to, future happiness, the future world of bliss; for it is con- 
trasted with rod aidvos rovrov, in the preceding verse. ; 





* Buxtorf. Lex. Chal. Talm. Rab. 1620. 
t See his “ Die historisch-dogmatische Auslegung des Neuen Testamentes,” p. 21. 
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These passages certainly appear to prove, that the clause in question 
should be interpreted, the future state of mankind, or that succeeding 
the general resurrection. But the phrase to which it is antithetic, may 
perhaps influence us to take aidy é pedov i in the sense of, the Gospel 
age. Aidy évros is found in Matthew xiii. 40; Luke xx. 34; 1 Cor, 
iii. 18; Ephes. i. 21. In Titus ii. 12, we have éy r@ viv alan. i these 
passages, the connexion evidently favours the interpretation, the present 
world or life, the present state of mankind. Thus the context of aldy 
6 péXwv wherever the formula occurs, and the sense of its opposite, 
combine to give it the meaning of, the state which will follow the resur- 
rection. The usus loquendi of the New Testament does not sanction 
such an interpretation as corresponds to that of the rabbinical formula, 
It is supported by no clear unambiguous instance. Hence we are led 
to abandon it entirely; and to translate aidy 6 péddwv by, the future 
world, or the future state of mankind. 

But Hebrews ii. 5 has been collated with the present formula. I am 
inclined to take rj dcyoupévny rw péAdovoay there, in the sense of, “ the 
Gospel dispensation :” but, as the noun aidy is not employed, I do not 
feel warranted to attach to it the signification of oiyoupévqy, merely 
because the same epithet udder is prefixed. Again, 1 Cor. x. 11 and 
Heb. ix. 26 have been thought to bear upon the phrase in question, 
In both passages, aidves certainly denotes the Jewish economy, the 
plural being put for the singular.* But because aidves denotes xar 
the Mosaic dispensation, I see no reason, why aidyv oiros, and aidy é pédww 
or épydpevos, should be understood respectively to signify the Jewish and 
Christian dispensations. In like manner, the Septuagint rendering of 
WW'38 in Isaiah ix. 6, viz. warjp rod péAdovros aidvos as it is in the 
Alexandrine codex, has been adduced to show that aldy 6 yéAdov signi- 
fies the Gospel age. But even if this translation be correct, it refers 
more to the state of happiness after death, than to the present dispen- 
sation. At all events, it should not be restricted to the one period. 
Gesenius renders it pater perpetuus, which gives the true sense.t 

If the interpretation of the phrase in question given above be correct, 
duvdpers cannot be translated miracles. It would be absurd to speak of 
the miracles of the world to come—of heaven or hell ;—and it is con- 
trary to the usage of the New Testament, to refer the whole clause to 





* See Stuart’s “ Exegetical Essays on several words relating to Future Punish- 
ment,” pp. 31. 68, where a similar interchange of the singular and plural in od8ferw 
and odfBara, ovpayds and odpavol is adduced. See also his commentary on the 
Epistle to Hebrews. 

+ See Koppe in Excursus I., at the end of his Commentary on the Epistle te 
Ephesians; Schleusner’s Lexicon, s. v., and the writers there quoted; 
Hors Hebraicez on Matth. xii. 35, Bretschneider’s Lexicon, s. v., and his Handbuch ae 
Dogmatik, i. p. 400. On the meaning of "Y "2%, see especially Hengstenberg’s Chris- 
tologie, (ersten Theiles, zweite Abtheilung,) pp. 119, 120. 
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the miracles performed at the establishment of the Gospel. The powers 
of the world to come mean the influences of a future state, i.e. the 
beneficial influences exerted on the mind by the representation of a 
state of retribution in which every one shall be rewarded or punished, 
according to the deeds done in the body. The case of Felix affords an 
illustration of this. When the great apostle of the Gentiles reasoned 
before him of righteousness, temperance, and judgment to come, the 
governor trembled. He felt the power exerted by the world to come. 
By this motive, many are restrained from the commission of sin, and 
powerfully impelled to the performance of religious duties. The clause, 
I conceive, principally refers to the operation of fear arising out of the 
doctrine of a future state. Not only had the persons described by the 
apostle been influenced by the consolations flowing from the promises 
of the Gospel ; but their fears had been awakened by a consideration 
of the solemn realities of futurity. Their hopes had been elevated by 
the one; their fears had been roused by the other. The precjous pro- 
mises of God’s word had imparted some comfort and joy to their souls, 
transient though the feelings may have been: whilst futurity, by the 
truth and terror of its unwitnessed scenes, strongly influenced their 
emotions of fear. 

The order of exposition now brings me to the sixth verse, of which 
the commencement is, xai rapamecdvras. One received version is not to 
be commended here. The translators appear to have followed those 
who explained it si prolabantur, that the text might not seem to con- 
tradict the doctrine of the saints’ perseverance. So Erasmus, Pagninus, 
Beza, Piscator, and others understood it. Pareeus in like manner 
ifirms, that the participle wapamecdvras should be resolved into the 
conditional ¢ay raparecior. Thus it became necessary to omit «al. 
But the preceding participles are rightly rendered in ‘the past time ; 
and raparecévras, being in the same tense, should be translated in the 
same manner. The words would be best expressed in English, and yet 
have fallen away, or apostatised. I cannot agree with Macknight when 
he states, that the verb mapamimra signifies literally to fall down. Any 
oe intimately acquainted with the Greek prepositions, would not have 
made such an assertion.* It properly means to fall aside, implying a 
deviation or departure from the right path of doctrine and of duty. 
But what is the nature of the fall denoted by rapaninra? Does it mean 
4 occasional lapse ; or an entire renunciation of the Christian faith? 
The fathers generally held the former: Grotius, Beza, Piscator, Gomar, 
Oven, Hammond, Estius, Calvin, Junius, Stuart and others advocate 
the latter opinion. The verb does not occur elsewhere in the New 
Testament. It is found in the Septuagint, as a translation of by to 





' * See Professor Dunbar’s admirable account of the Greek prepositions, at the end 


his Greek Syntax. 
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prevaricate, to act treacherously, in Ezekiel xiv. 13; xv. 8; xviii. 24; 
xx. 27. The same verb is rendered by drocracia, in 2 Chron. xxix. 19; 
and dméoracis, in 2 Chron xxviii. 19, and xxxiii. 19. In these passages, 
a forsaking of the true worship and apostatising into idolatry, is the 
chief idea presented. They favour the opinion, that rapaminra in the 
present instance denotes a total renunciation of the Gospel or defection 
from the Christian faith, rather than occasional transgression against 
the law of God. Some have maintained, that such a falling away is 
identical with the sin against the Holy Spirit, Matthew xii. 31; and 
the sin unto death, 1 John v. 16. So Capellus, Parseus, Junius, and 
others. But this cannot be admitted. The implied return to Jadaism, 
and the blasphemy spoken of in the Gospels, are wholly different. The 
end, indeed, to which they lead is the same, the consequences are 
equally fatal; but these are common to all kinds and degrees of sin. 
The renunciation of Christianity, thus attributed to the individuals 
described, involved a return to Judaism ; which, when the epistle was 
written, was another name for active and open hostility to the religion 
of Christ. 
TldAww dvaxawifey els perdvorav. This clause deserves special attention, 
because it is much relied on by some to establish the truth of a theolo- 
gical dogma. Arminians frequently say, in the language of Mr. Stuart, 
** how could the writer speak of being aGa1n renewed by repentance, 
if he did not address them as once having been renewed by it.” The 
inference is accordingly drawn, that those who have once repented of 
sin may afterwards lapse into such a state, as to need again to repent 
and be converted. Though truly turned from the error of their ways 
to the obedience of the living God, they may return to their original 
condition of wilful disobedience, and so lose the favour of God. In 
this case, they need repentance again ; being in the same condition, a 
that in which they were found, before they first repented. This rea- 
soning is plausible. Doubtless, it has often confirmed Arminians in 
their own creed, or made others stumble. The popular declaimer 
dwells on this little clause, as though it were sufficient to demolish the 
fabric of Calvinism. And yet, an acquaintance with the original is 
sufficient to show the feebleness of the argument. Iddw cannot be 
reckoned redundant, as Grotius and Kuinoel affirm. Such an assertion 
betrays ignorance of the philosophy of language. But with what isit 
here to be joined? I answer, with the verb dvaxawi{ew. Those who 
reason in the manner already stated, unite it to the noun perdvou. 
This combination, however, is not tenable. The present position of 
mdédw refuses a junction with perdvoay. It belongs to the verb dvaxar 
vifey, and not to the noun perdvoy. To perceive this, requires 00 
extent of Greek lore. Had the adverb been designed to belong closely 
to perdvoay, the arrangement would have been, dvaxawifew eis riy maw 
perdvoay ; a8 rd perafd cdBBarov, Acts xiii. 42, and rdv viv aidva, 2 
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iv. 10. Or, the words might have stood thus, dvaxawwifew és thy perdvovay 
wd ; 28 in Philippians i. 26, da rijs éujs mapovoias md. Similar is 
the order in ¢v r@ otparg ava, Acts ii. 19. Now it affects the meaning 
of the clause in no slight degree, as we take the adverb wd\w to stand 
with dvaxawi{ew or perdvoav. In the former case, the translation will 
be, again to renew unto repentance ; in the latter, to renew unto a 
second repentance. The inspired writer wishes by the words to convey 
the meaning, to renew again, so as to induce repentance, equivalent 
to, eis rd peravoeiv abrovs, Or Sore peravocivy dvrovs. Examples of similar 
construction may be found in abundance. So Acts xi. 18, ‘‘ Then hath 
God also to the gentiles granted rv perdvo.ay eis (anv, repentance unto 
life,” that is, repentance so as to live, or so as to enter upon spiritual 
life. The construction resembles the infinitivein Hebrew with the prefix ?, 
Deut. v.1. Ye shall keep to do them, Ny, that is, so as to per- 
form them. The clause implies, that those whom the apostle addressed 
had been once renewed; but it does not specify, what the nature of 
their former renewal was. it is clearly suggested by their renovation 
again, that they had before experienced a certain change. When the 
writer speaks of renewing them again, he shows, that they had been 
renewed already. But although the particular renovation which had 
once passed upon the persons described be not stated in the present 
clause, we are not left in ignorance of it by the sacred writer. In the 
words already explained, it is fully delineated. When the apostates are 
characterised as having been once enlightened, as having tasted the 
heavenly gift, as partakers of the Holy Ghost, and as having tasted the 
good word of God, and the powers of the world to come, we see the 
change they had undergone. If it be affirmed by any, that these attain- 
ments imply or suppose true repentance ; or if it be considered, that 
they are essentially and inseparably connected with it; such persons 
take for granted an important fact that ought first to be proved. It 
must be shown, that these endowments always accompany genuine 
repentance, before it be confidently alleged, that the first renewal pre- 
supposes so important a change. . 

But although the clause before us does not reveal the nature of that 
first renewal which the individuals had experienced, yet it speaks of the 
nature of the second renewal, to which it was impossible they could be 
brought. The latter renovation consists in repentance. It supposes 
genuine sorrow for sin, with sincere purpose of amendment. The literal 
meaning of the whole phrase is, to renew a second time those who have 
fallen away, so that they may be brought to repentance. 

Who, then, is the agent in producing the'renovation ? I have already 
shown, that it cannot refer to God the Father, or the Holy Ghost, 
because with him all things are possible. I am aware, indeed, that 
some have supposed Him to be agent intended; but their mode of 


_ @plaining the impossibility is somewhat absurd. He cannot, say they, 
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on account of his justice and truth; or by reason of the immutability 
of his nature. This mode of representation is inadmissible. The 
apostle Paul himself is the chief person pointed at, not excluding, how- 
ever, the other apostles. These were unable to bring the individuals 
here characterised to a sense of their guilt. The warnings of the teachers 
of Christianity could not avail to effect the change. All the means that 
Christ’s ambassadors could possibly employ, were inadequate to pro- 
duce a permanent and saving impression on the minds of the apostates 
so minutely pourtrayed. 

Having thus interpreted the clause, I shall now allude to a different 
rendering of the preposition «is. Some translate it, by repentance. So 
Chrysostom, Erasmus, and others. But the usage of eis with the aceu- 
sative scarcely admits such a rendering. ‘‘ Eis with the accusative,” 
says Professor Stuart, ‘‘ sometimes signifies manner or means in which, or 
by which, a thing is done? e. g. Mark v. 34. Acts vii. 53.” But these 
examples are not appropriate. In the former, draye eis eipnyny signifies, 
go into peace, or the enjoyment of peace, showing the state into which 
the person passes ; in the latter, eis duarayas dyyéAwy means, “ conform 
ably to the disposition of angels ;” or, as some prefer, “ in consequence 
of the arrangements of angels.” Here «is does not signify, the means 
by which a thing is done. The reason sometimes assigned for such a 
mode of translation is—that renovation is not the way to repentance, 
but penitence to renovation. So Estius. But it is as absurd to speak 
of penitence being the way of renovation, as of renovation being the 
way to repentance. To say that we are first brought to repentance, and 
then renewed, is hardly correct. Repentance is renovation begun. It 
implies renewal. Both are contemporaneous, and in some measure 
identical. To affirm, therefore, that one goes before the other to pre- 
pare the way, betrays ignorance of Scripture, and inattention to the 
practical effects of the grace of God. 

*Avaotavpodvras éavrois tov ivdv rod Geod. The participle dvacravpotvras 
is rendered in the authorized version, crucify afresh. This is conform- 
able to the opinion of Chrysostom, and many modern interpreters. 
Others, however, take it in the sense of the simple verb cravpée, since 
they crucify. Schleusner contends that the preposition dvd in this verb 
has no force, like re in Latin. In support of his view, he quotes 
Fischer ; and gives examples from Homer, Xenophon, Zosimus, Sallust, 
Horace, Polybius, Lucian, &c. &c. It may well be questioned, whether 
the compound verb be taken in the exact sense of the simple. A com 
pound verb has some modification of the idea contained in the simple, 
either by increase or diminution. The preposition dvd in composition, 
sometimes signifies again. Instances might be adduced where it denotes 
the repetition of the act implied by the word with which it is joined. 
80 dvaBhérw to see again, to recover sight, Matthew xi. 5, xx. 34; 
dvatdw to live again, Rom. xiv. 9 ; dvabdddw to flourish again, Phil. iv. 10. 
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But Stuart justly objects to the translation of dvacravpéw by crucify 
that it is not conformable to common Greek usage. ‘There are 
verbs,” to quote the language of Tittmann, ‘in which the preposition is 
to be referred to the very idea or thing expressed by the verb itself ; more 
especially in verbs formed from a substantive or adjective ; and in 
these, too, it would be a great mistake to say, that the preposition had 
no force at all. The verb dvacravpoiy is an example, which some 
interpreters have absurdly rendered, fo fix again to the cross; while 
others, with equal incorrectness, have affirmed that the preposition dvd 
is without any force. There is, indeed, no emphasis attached to the 
preposition ; but yet it does, as it were, point to the thing or object con- 
tained in the verb itself, and thus cause it to be more vividly expressed ; 
it points out to the cravpés, and indicates the very act by which any one 
is affixed to the cross ; just as also dvacxodomif{ey, to impale, is employed. 
Although, therefore, it may be conceded, that the same general 
idea might be expressed by the simple verb cravpoiv, yet it would be less 
definite and lively ; and the preposition is therefore not redundant, but 
indicates the relation between the action and the object of the action. 
In compound verbs of this sort, therefore, the preposition may be said 
to render the signification of the simple verbs more simple and definite, 
and vivid.”* I prefer, therefore, to render dvacravpoivras, since they 
crucify, in conformity with common Greek usage, and the view of 
Schleusner, Rosenmiiller, Tittmann, Stuart, Robinson, and others. 

The pronoun éavrois has been taken in various ways. Some regard it 
as pleonastic, which cannot be admitted. Others says, it is a dativus 
incommodi; they crucify to their own hurt. So Matthew xxiii. 31, 
paprupeire éavrois, ye bear witness against yourselves. Macknight thinks 
that it signifies in their own mind. This is the apud se of Rosenmiiller 
and others. But in this sense, it would have been probably preceded by 
the proposition ¢» ; as it is in James ii. 4. Some, again, take it in the 
sense of quantum in se est, or, as far as they are concerned. So Junius, 
Capellus, and others, with whom Mr. Stuart seems to agree. But it will 
be difficult, if not impossible, to find a similar use of the dative, either 
in the Jewish-Greek of the New Testament, or in pure classical Greek. 
We find xara or és mpds followed by an accusative, sometimes employed 
by Greek writers in this sense, but never, I believe, the simple dative. 
On the whole, I am disposed to regard it as a dativus incommodi ; they 
crucify to their own injury or shame. 

Kai mapaderyparif{ovras. This requires little explanation. They expose 
him to public infamy, when, in associating with his enemies, the Jews, 
they consider him to have met with the treatment he deserved. 





*See Tittmann on the force of the Greek prepositions in compound verbs, as 
employed in the New Testament, translated from the Latin by Dr. Robinson, in the 
Biblical Repository for 1833. pp. 62, 63. 
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By their return to Judaism, they approve of the punishment he suffered, 
They declare their belief that he was an impostor; and that he was 
justly condemned to death for the false declaration of his Messiahship, 
Had they lived at the time in which he was slain, or witnessed the 
closing scene of his life, they would have joined in the cry raised by an 
infatuated people, ‘‘ Crucify him, crucify him.” Thus, by joining them- 
selves to the inveterate enemies of Christianity, they incurred the 
guilt of those concerned in his actual crucifixion. By their approval of 
the conduct of the Jews towards him they show, that they themselves 
would have joined with his persecutors in putting him to death. They 
are said fo do, what they approve; as Grotius well remarks. By 
endeavouring to heap disgrace on his name and cause, they consent to 
all the contumely which the Lord of life and glory endured. They sym- 
pathise with the murderous deed of his actual executioners. 
The last two participles, dvacravpoivras and mapaderyparifovras, express 
° a casual relation rather than one of time. This is well remarked by 
Parzeus, on dvacravpoirras ; ‘‘ accusativus hic, sicut et sequens, causaliter 
resolvi debet.”? Hence the xai is omitted before the former. 


























A PRESBYTER’S SECOND LETTER ON THE WORSHIP OF 
CHRIST. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE CONGREGATIONAL MAGAZINE. 


Srr,—As the correctness of the practice of addressing the Lord Jesus 
in prayer is conceded by your correspondent, ‘ Another Presbyter,” I 
am relieved from the necessity of approving my view by citation and 
authority. I, therefore, send you only an observation or two upon 
what I cannot but conceive some misconceptions in his communication. 
And to reverse his order— 

1. I will not presume with him that “ few’ of the readers of the 
Congregational Magazine will admire certain portions of the Litany of 
the Church of England, quoted in my paper. An interesting article in 
your March number on Hymnology forbids the belief. If the style of 
address there adopted be Scriptural, that is enough—and if it have the 
effect of kindling devotion, the design of prayer is gained. Your readers, 
however, will not fail to observe, that what I have quoted was an illus- 
tration of a single point, and did by no means pledge me to an approval 
of every several phrase. But the liking or disliking what your corres- 
pondent has reflected upon is so much matter of taste, idiosyncrasy, 
and it may be education, that I shall not dwell upon it longer. 

2. If I deserve to be called an inconsistent Nonconformist for what 
I have written about the pastorate, I must take up my cross in this 
matter until my views are enlightened. You will readily believe me 
when I add I should like a kind and patient teacher. 1 cannot shield 
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ON THE WORSHIP OF CHRIST. 


myself from your friend’s rebuke under the charitable supposition that 
what I wrote was a Japsus either of pen or judgment. Be it right or 
wrong, it was, and is my deliberate opinion. How loosely soever the 
sentence may have been framed, the meaning, I conceive, was obvious, 
namely, that a deviation from the usual practice (supposing Christ to 
be frequently invoked in prayer by orthodox ministers) would be justly 
followed in any specified person by a scrutiny into his sentiments— 
and if those were ascertained to be inimical to the Deity of Christ, that 
deposition should ensue. In this, I do not seek to abridge the liberty 
of Christian ministers, or to unsettle their tenure of office. I simply 
considered the language of the lip an index to the sentiment of the 
heart, and that if the shrinking of the pastor from appealing to Christ 
as God, really sprang from doubts about his proper divinity, it would 
be for the advantage of the flock and himself that their connexion 
should be dissolved. 

3. By conceding that the Lord Jesus ought to be worshipped fre- 
quently—as the more sober and rational interpretation of my word 
“habitually’—your correspondent comes nearly up to my view. By 
habitually, I could not and did not mean perpetually and exclusively. 
To establish this fact, I have but to refer to the quotation, John iii. 16, 
and the words with which I introduce it. By habitually, I mean that 
we should make a habit or practice of calling upon Christ in prayer, 
instead of the prevailing habit or practice of not doing so. It is possi- 
ble that the experience of most of your readers will correspond with 
that of A. E. P., Mr. Williams, of Kidderminster, and myself, namely, 
that the direct worship of Christ is extremely rare indeed in our public 
devotions. Is this right ? If not, is the only alternative, “this is 
wrong ?”” 

Are there positive precepts and frequent examples of the immediate 
worship of the Lord Christ in Scripture? Does it rank in this respect 
above the authority for the observance of the Lord’s day? Is the very 
partial observance of the one and the very general observance of the 
other consistent? Pardon me, Sir, if I say this is a grave question, 
which should invite the attention of the masters in our Israel. 

4. I adopt fully the quotation from the Rev. Dr. J. P. Smith’s inva- 
luable volumes, the Scripture Testimony to the Messiah ; but while I 
do so, and will not contend with your correspondent about words upon a 
subject which no human vocables can define—a subject on which words 
only “ darken counsel””—a subject on which, like the olden philosopher, 
the longer I dwell the more I am perplexed to form distinct concep- 
tions—I will affirm that my phrase, however much exception may be 
taken against it, is susceptible of grave defence. It is but in other words, 
“Tue Divine Berne, under the most absolute and generic mode of 
consideration.” It is in fact but the converse of “ rHatT which is the 
Concrete of all Divine attributives.” I have not my own paper by 
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me at this moment, and, therefore, cannot say positively ; but I wil] 
say, subject to correction, that your correspondent has misapprehended 
me, when he has asserted me to have applied this term to the Father, 
If I can trust my recollection, I applied it to the Divine nature in its 
most abstract and essential existence. 

5. May I ask through you, with reference to the expression on page 
252, “though we must not worship the humanity of our Lord, we may 
adore him as divine, for the sufferings which he endured as man,” 
whether we worship the Mediator or the Son of God when we call upon 
the Lord Jesus in prayer? whether we worship the whole Christ, or 
are bound to distinguish Christ the God from Christ the man in our 
homage? and again those passages in Holy Writ which prescribe the 
observance of this distinction. 

6. And, lastly, let me observe, that the skill requisite for duly appor- 
tioning to God the Father and God the Son, respectively, the petitions we 
may desire to present would soon be acquired by practice. In fact, your 
correspondent has himself obviated the objection he has raised upon 
this point and the difficulty of transition from object to object through. 
out a public prayer. The “seeming difficulty” “ will vanish in Chris- 
tian practice.” 

It will be understood, Sir, throughout, that this is not a question of 
quantities more or less, nor of times or seasons more or less prescribed, 
but simply to ascertain is it right to address direct prayer to Christ— 
that the point, being fairly discussed and clearly ascertained, there may 
be no hesitation on the part of a good man in giving way to his feelings 
when they tend in that direction—and that he may not feel mortified 
and pained by the reflection, should he have been carried away into 
the indulgence, that he has done what is barely permitted in Scrip- 
ture—while it is rarely sanctioned by the observance of his brethren in 
the ministry. 

Forgive me, dear Sir, the length of this letter—I only intended to 
write a few lines when I began—but the importance of the subject 
might well excuse even a longer communication. As the subject is now 
fairly opened, I may retire from the scene, and give place to the abler 
hands to whom I commit it. ‘‘ Another Presbyter,”’ I am persuaded, does 
me only justice when he expresses himself as not quite sure that there is 
‘‘any material difference” between my sentiments and those of Chris- 
tians generally. I am satisfied that there is not—but at the same time 
I must say that there is a striking difference in the point animadverted 
on between the worship of the Congregational and some other bodies 
of Christians. If we think alike, how is it so? 

I beg to thank A. E. P. for his interesting paper, although I am not 
prepared to adopt without reserve his closing paragragh. 

I am, dear Sir, with cordial respect and esteem, yours, 
A PRESBYTER. 
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THE VISION OF THE DISCIPLES. 


III.* 


“ Behold there talked with him two men, which spoke of his decease, 
which he should accomplish at Jerusalem.” 


Waar heard they in the shadowy night, Peter, and James, and John? 
When forms immortal met their sight, and worldly shapes were gone? 
Not of the ever happy land, the unearthly spirits spake, 

Where, throned in state at God’s right hand, they of his bliss partake ; 
Not of the crystal streams that flow, fast by their palaces, 

Ne’er marring with a taste of woe, their angel ecstacies ; 

Not of the dignities that hymn, the Eternal’s praises high, 

Of cherub or of cherubim, the first-born of the sky ! 

Fit themes were these for communing, but one all themes transcend, 
His sad career of suffering, who loved us to the end. 

For then was nigh the soldier’s spear, the traitor’s heartless kiss, 

A crown of thorns, his brow to wear, the rabble’s cruel hiss : 

Before him was Gethsemane, its loneliness and grief, 

A bloody cross on Calvary, the tomb for his relief : 

Christ’s passion-scene his saints rehearse, they seek to learn of him, 
Why he should bear the dreadful curse, death in Jerusalem ! 

And well might perfect spirits burn, that mystery to read, 

And down to earth their footsteps turn, and on the mountain tread. 

He died! that he might live for e’er, in plenitude of grace, 

And fora chosen seed prepare, a promised wealthy place. 

He died! an offered sacrifice, the altar was his cross, 

Himself the Priest, his blood the price, our gain bought by his loss ! 
He died! to man’s dull grovelling sense, ignobly and forlorn, 

As though his meet inheritance were suffering and scorn ! 

"Twas but a vulgar tragedy, the Roman came to see, 

A Jew—the Cesar’s enemy, expire upon the tree. 

And taunting gifts to him were brought, the wormwood and the gall, 

_ With mocking words they set at nought, the sovereign Lord of all. 
“Ho, Galilean king! descend, escape death’s dismal hour, 

Now show thou hast in heaven a friend, now prove thy boasted power !” 
Thus scoffing spake the murderous throng, but heard they no reply, 
Save words that murmured from his tongue, “ Lama Sabacthani !” 

Yet nature rose at that wild cry, in majesty and might, 

The victim’s rights to justify, and frown on man’s despite ! 
The sun in darkness hid his face, the temple’s veil was rent, 








* Parts I. and II. are inserted at pages 254—256 of the present volume. 
N. 8. VOL. Vv. 4D 
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The dead from their long burial-place, in ghastly troops were sent ! 
Earth trembled as if sorely maimed, by some tremendous rod, 

Man stood appalled, and then proclaimed, “It is the Son of God !” 
Oh! wondrous truth! that He who reigned, before all worlds were made, 
Should be with mortal anguish pained, and in the grave be laid. 

He died! but as a corn of wheat expands by perishing, 

And lifts on high ’mid summer’s heat, a full ear ripening, 

So from the travail of his soul, when giving up the ghost, 

He gathers now from pole to pole, a vast redeemed host ! 

Men of all lands, of every speech, have offered life through him, 

Far as the ocean’s waves may reach, or winds their wild song hymn! 
And e’er the death-knell of the world tolls on the judgment day, 
And stars from their high seat are hurled, to make his chariot way, 
From north to south, from east to west, a ransomed seed shall come, 
Palms in their hands, in white robes drest, to share his heavenly home 





REPRINT OF DE FOE’S DISSENTING TRACTS. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE CONGREGATIONAL MAGAZINE, 


Mr. Eprror,—I feel happy in indulging the conviction that the num- 
ber of those persons who are conscientiously attached to evangelical dis- 
sent, and are, at the same time, capable of appreciating what is power- 
ful and original in literature, is not so small as the malignity of their 
opponents would represent. That there is at least a class, however 
small, ‘ gui miscuit utile dulci,” is apparent from your pages, and I wish, 
for the respectability of the denomination to which I have conscien- 
tiously attached myself, that your miscellany may contribute yet more to 
increase the number. To that class it has long been a serious cause of 
lamentation, that the dissenting tracts of Daniel De Foe, which are in 
their estimation the most valuable of his works, are known to but few 
even of his greatest admirers, and are so rare as scarcely to permit a 
hope to be indulged by a poor dissenting book-collector of their acqui- 
sition. Their exceeding rarity is to be accounted for by the insular and 
unconnected form in which they were originally published, their never 
having been printed in a collective shape, and the peculiar principles 
advocated in them, which have never been since his days in very general 
estimation amongst his countrymen. It will be to those gentlemen, 
I hope, as it certainly is to me, exceedingly interesting to know that a 
literary gentleman of the present day, in an extended edition of all 
De Foe’s works, has determined, in consequence of an application of the 
writer, and in accommodation to all the admirers of the dissenting 
Richardson, to print his nonconformist tracts in such a connected shape 
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as will admit of their being bound together and procured alone. This 
concession to the body to which he belonged, ought to be acknowledged 
by all who value the memory of a man who wrote more, and more power- 
fully, in defence of our peculiar principles, than perhaps all the layman 
of England unitedly have done. Those tracts may soon be procured 
for a few shillings, which hitherto could not have been purchased for as 
many pounds, nay, which in some instances were placed beyond reason- 
able hope of being possessed, in consequence of their almost unique 
rarity. I have been for many years a zealous and persevering follower 
in this chase, but I am sorry to say with but little success. The gentle- 
man who has undertaken the editorial labour’ is William Hazlitt, son of 
the friend of the great Coleridge: the book will be published by 
Clements, Pulteney Street. 
Unvus Secratorum Fo. 





ROMANS XIII. 11, 12. 


The night is spent, the day is nigh ; 
Pat on the robes of love and light. 
Shake off, my soul, this lethargy, 
Be clad in armour strong and bright. 


The night is spent, the danger past, 
The day-break shines o’er Zion’s hill ; 
But one foe waits, and he the last, 
And thou shalt be a conqueror still. 


Thy weary steps, painful and slow, 
Had well nigh failed in yonder vale, 
But Jesus would not let thee go; 
He held thee up—thou didst prevail. 


Oft, when thy faith was sinking, He 
Bade thee resist the tempter’s power, 
Gave thee divinest energy, 
And kept thee through the evil hour. 


And now, that night of weeping o’er, 
Soon will the joy of morning come ; 

No foe shall then disturb thee more, 
Sheltered, and safe, and blest at home. 


Lo! even now it dawns! Oh, see 

The mom expected, sighed for long ; 
Shake off, shake off this lethargy, 

And hail the light with loudest song. 





POETRY ON PRAYER. 


POETRY ON PRAYER. 


The following pieces are selected from a small volume which has just appeared, 
entitled “ The Oratory ; or the Testimony of Scripture on the subject of Prayer. By 
Lucy Barton.” The father of that lady, Bernard Barton, “the Quaker poet,” 
has enriched his daughter’s Scriptural and elegant little book with several origina) 
pieces on the vital subject of prayer. Our selection will best recommend the book to 
the notice of our readers. 


Acts xu, 5—11. 


Peter was in prison cast, Then were burst his prison bands, 
Chain’d and guarded, doors made fast, And his chains fell from his hands! 
Soldiers by him while he slept, Girt and sandall’d, clothed and led, 
And, without, the watch was kept. Following in that angel’s tread. 


But the church, in ceaseless prayer, Through each ward they silent past, 
Still was mindful of him there ; Till the iron gate at last 

Bow’d each head, and bent each knee, Opened of its own accord 

Unto God to set him free. To the angel of the Lord. 


And behold ! the church’s Lord In the church’s earlier day, 
Heard his people’s prayer out-poured: Thus in faith did Christians pray ; 
For He evermore is near Thus the promised blessing share 
Prayer to answer as to hear. Given to its UNITED PRAYER. 


In the silent, darksome night, Hath His zar grown heavy now, 
Shedding round him heavenly light, When His saints before him bow ? 
Came an angel from the skies, Or His arm forgot its might, 
Touch’d the prisoner—bade him rise! When they pray to Him aright ? 


Oh believe it not! THAT EAR 

Still is open—prayer to hear ; 

And ruat Arm of old so brave, 
Those who pray is prompt to save! 


GENESIS xxxII. 24—28. 


Let me go, thy hope is vain, Seed of Jacob! you who share 
Day around us breaketh ? Aught of Israel’s spirit, 

Worn with weariness and pain, Wrestle thus in fervant prayer, 
Strength thy frame forsaketh. Blessing to inherit. 


No, the patriarch answered, No ! Prayer surpassing human might, 
Think not thus to press me, Prayer, heaven’s holy fortress, 

I will never let thee go Prayer, the saint’s supreme delight, 
Till thou deign to bless me. Prayer, the sinner’s fortress. 


Noble words, heroic vow, Prayer and faith can hope impart, 
Worthy imitation ; Hope beyond expressing, 

Meet to waken even now And call down upon the heart 
Holy emulation. Israel’s richest blessing. 
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REVIEWS. 





Religion and Education in America. By John Dunmore Lang, D.D. 
London: Thomas Ward & Co. 1840. 12mo. pp. 474. 


Dr. Lang is a bold and decided man. Occasionally he utters his 
sentiments rather too much in the ex cathedrd style; but generally 
with such an appearance of sincerity, that we cannot be angry with 
him. At one he time gives hard blows to his Presbyterian brethren in 
the north, and anon hits the Congregationalists of the south so severely, 
that his smitten co-presbyters must perceive that, except on the question 
of voluntaryism, he has little fellowship with them. We fear there is too 
much of the spirit of Ishmael about him, for his own peace and comfort, 
while passing through a world like ours. Be this, however, as it may, 
his testimony on several points is of great value. He must be considered 
an important witness, by all who are earnestly seeking information, on 
several momentous questions which at present agitate the public mind— 
and the more so, as his plain and convincing statement of facts can gain 
nothing for him, either in regard to emolument or the good opinion of his 
brethren. His early associations, his habits of thinking, his temporal 
interests, were so many difficulties in the way of a change of his views, 
as to the efficiency of the voluntary principle ; and yet the volume he 
has published is one of the most decided that we have seen, among 
the many works that have left the press, in favour of that principle. 
The writer draws his conclusions on the subject, not from hearsay, or 
from the arguments of theoretical men, thousands of miles distant 
from the scene of its actual and practical results, but he visited the 
country where the experiment has been successfully made, and obtained - 
on the spot, from innumerable facts, convincing proofs, which his con- 
science dare not resist, of the superiority of the voluntary to the com- 
pulsory system. We cannot. but receive his testimony as true; and 
his Presbyterian brethren are bound to do the same—unless they can 
produce opposing evidence, obtained in circumstances equally favoura- 
ble, and sustained by facts equally conclusive. 

We rejoice in the publication of this volume, and especially on one 
secount. The conclusions in favour of the voluntary principle, drawn 
from the state of religion in America, as far, at least, as English writers 
of religious character, are concerned, had hitherto been chiefly presented 
to the public by those who were the known advocates of that principle 
before they visited the United States. On this ground, attempts have 
been made to evade the force of their evidence ; and it has been taunt- 
ingly remarked, that they could neither have pleased their constituents, 
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nor justified their own preconceived opinions, by any other view of the 
case. To say nothing of the baseness of such insinuations, which can 
neither be necessary to a good cause, nor permanently profitable to a 
bad one, we can now point churchmen to “a prophet of their own,” 
and beg them to listen to his unbiassed testimony. Whether they will, 
on Dr. Lang’s shewing, give up their cause as untenable, we cannot 
tell. That his unexpected advocacy of a hooted doctrine will annoy 
them, we cannot doubt. The facts contained in his book have not, 
so far as we know, been disputed. When a writer merely gives his 
opinions on controverted points, these are to be weighed against others 
that oppose them, and the judgment of the reader must decide. But 
in the statement of facts the ‘only question relates to the faithfulness 
of the witness. We believe Dr. Lang to be an honest man, frankly giy- 
ing his authorities, and thereby laying himself open to contradiction, 
if he has stated anything that is incorrect. 

We confess that we have often longed to see an individual in Dr. 
Lang’s circumstances pay a visit of inspection to the United States, 
We know that Dr. Chalmers has repeatedly received, from the lips of 
American Presbyterian divines, a decided testimony to the abund- 
ant efficiency of the voluntary principle. But we have wished that he 
for instance could land on those shores, where his presence too would be 
enthusiastically cheered—for amidst all those vagaries respecting na- 
tional establishments on the one hand, and ecclesiastical independence 
on the other, with which he has vastly puzzled our Transatlantic bre- 
thren, they yet highly respect his character, and appreciate the sup- 
port he has so ably rendered to the cause of our common Christianity. 
We can imagine the effect that would be produced on his mind on 
arriving amidst the scenes of the New World, and as he proceeded 
from place to place, marking every feature with the keen eye of a 
_ philosopher, the heart of a philanthropist, and the grateful feelings 

of a Christian. He could not fail to be struck with the reverence 
for the Sabbath which prevails in the New England towns and vil- 
lages, as well as in the larger towns of the northern and middle states. 
But in visiting the colleges and other scholastic establishments— 
preaching in the large and numerous churches—conversing with high 
churchmen, both Presbyterian and Episcopalian, with learned pro- 
fessors, and educated men of all classes—most assuredly a salutary 
impression would be made on him by the fact, that from the extre- 
mities of Maine to New York, and from New York to the very base of 
the Rocky Mountains, he could not meet with one minister of any 
denomination, nor one pious layman of any degree of intelligence, 
who would consent to substitute a national establishment for the 
present system, or prefer the compulsory to the voluntary method, 
either for the support of the Gospel or the erection of places of worship! 
Nay, he would find them all with one voice declare, that persecution 
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would less endanger their respective denominations than the pay and 
of the state, and that they know not how to reconcile the 
claim of Dr. Chalmers and others, to be considered as just and honour- 
able men, with their determination to compel those, who differ with 
them in religion, to build their churches and support their ministers. 

Dr. Chalmers, however, has not yet crossed the Atlantic, but Dr. Lang 
having done so, we now proceed to put the reader in possession of some 
of his facts and arguments in favour of the voluntary system. 

The volume is divided into ten chapters, beginning with the origin of 
the inhabitants of the Atlantic states, and closing with slavery, abolition, 
and African colonization. Between the first and last chapters he intro- 
duces a variety of topics, states a great number-of facts, repels many 
false charges brought against the American people, and furnishes 
numerous proofs of the efficiency of the voluntary system. 

We have stated that we consider Dr. Lang an unexceptionable wit- 
ness in the voluntary controversy, and therefore proceed to state some 
of his facts, well known before, but boldly and insolently rejected, both 
by Episcopal lay essayists and by Presbyterian partizans. 

Our readers are quite familiar with the reiterated assertions of church- 
men against the efficiency of the voluntary principle in America. These 
assertions have been disproved a thousand times, and still, with extra- 
ordinary tenacity, they hold fast their former errors, and repeat them 
through any kind of publication, from the four-page tract to the solemn 
Quarterly, and by every kind of writer, from the elegant pen and pure 
mind of Gathercole, to the unsophisticated and ingenuous author of 
“Essays on the Church!” 

These very excellent people tell us that the voluntary principle 
has failed to supply the people of America with religious instruction, 
equal in amount to that which the national church of this country sup- 
plies to England. Dr. Lang shows from the number of ministers and 
places of worship in the New England states, how superior the supply 
is, to what has been furnished in Scotland by the establishment. He 
describes the abundance of religious instruction in the cities and towns, 
compared with similar places in this country. His remarks in the case 
of Philadelphia will apply to them all. 

“There is, therefore, in the city of Philadelphia, a place of worship, and a resident 
pastor, for every 1562 persons, young and old, of all denominations ; and it is not to 
be denied, moreover, that the whole of this ample provision for the religious instruc- 
tion of the community has been made solely through the voluntary system ; for there 
was never any civil establishment of religion in Pennsylvania, from the very first. 
Now, I appeal to the intelligent reader, whether there is any parallel to such a pro- 
Vision in any of the great cities of our own country. The cities of Edinburgh and 
Glasgow are, perhaps, better supplied with the ordinances of religion than any of the 
other large cities of the British empire ; but knowing the'state of these cities well, I am 
confident I speak the truth when I assert, that neither of them will stand a moment’s 
comparison, in this most important respect, with the city of Philadelphia.” 
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The compulsories, however, object to this showing, and tell us, that 
the controversy is not about the towns, for in both systems the supply 
may be nearly equal. Oh no! when they are driven from the towns of 
America, by their decided evidence against the compulsory system, they 
flee to the new states, and set up the shout of triumph, because in the 
recently cleared settlements of the western wilderness they cannot find the 
parish churches of England, with all their paraphernalia, and they declare 
the voluntary principle has failed. Is this a fair comparison? Would it 
not be more honourable to compare the o/d settled country of Scotland 
or England with the o/d settled parts of America? How can the two 
systems be fairly judged, unless placed in egua/ circumstances, as far as 
the state of each country will allow? Is that a good cause which leads 
a writer to say, ‘‘ The first point concerned the question of the existence 
of a full and sufficient supply of religious instruction under the volun- 
tary system, among the agricultural districts of the United States. 
This was the main subject in dispute. About the towns there was com- 
paratively little contention.’’* 

We demur to the correctness of this statement. There was no state 
of things in England to compare with, in order to show the difference 
between the two systems, if the old settlement of America are to be aban- 
doned. It would be necessary to go to Canada, in order to see what the 
compulsory—the clergy reserve principle has done there.¢ Will the com- 
pulsories go there for evidence? It is not ¢ruth they wish to establish, 
or they would do so, though it would show their principle to be worth- 
less ; it is a victory in controversy they seek, at the expense of all that 
is fair and honourable. _ Besides, what do these individuals mean by 
agricultural districts? Are they not aware that al/ the states of America 
are agricultural? That not more than two or three manufacturing 
districts exist in that great republic? That nearly all the towns of New 
England, with the exception of a few on the Atlantic board, are sus- 
tained by agriculture? But suppose we admit for a moment that this is 
the question. Suppose we compare an old settled country, with a fixed 
organized population, possessing abundant wealth, with a clergy liberally 
sustained, and in possession of power for centuries, with newly settled 
states, some of them having no inhabitants, when this century com- 
menced, but the red man of the woods, and see how the two systems 
supply religious instruction. This is surely giving up enough for 
the sake of argument. Let us here introduce the evidence of Dr. Lang, 
and see how he meets this demand of the compulsories. 





* “ Essays on the Church by a Layman.” Third edition, page 76. 

+ In the united provinces of Canada, where the population is now nearly one mil- 
lion, there are not more than 100 Episcopalian ministers, and it is all agri 
So much for compulsion ! 
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With great indignation he says— 
“Tf an American citizen from the state of Massachusetts, the most densely peo- 
in the union, were to land in Great Britain, to make inquiries relative to the 
provision for the dispensation of the ordinances of religion in this country, and to fix 
his residence, with this view, in the parish of Loch Broom, in the county of Ross, in 
Scotland—a parish which is sixty miles in length, and forty in breadth, which 
’ ig intersected by arms of the sea, and for whose thinly-scattered and small population 
there is only, at this moment, or at least there was till lately, only one parish minister 
to dispense’the ordinances of religion—what would be thought either of the under- 
standing or of the honesty of such a person, if he were to represent that parish, on 
his return to America, as a specimen of the manner in which the maintenance 
of religious worship is provided for in Scotland? Why, if he were not set down 
at once as a very ignorant or a very unprincipled man, he would immediately be told 
that Loch Broom was the exception, and not the rule, in Scotland; and that 
that exception had necessarily arisen from its peculiar circumstances—its great extent, 
and the thinness of its population. And if he ventured to reply, he would, doubtless, 
be silenced at once with the additional information, that, although there was but one 
minister in the parish of Loch Broom, there were three or four churches, in all 
of which he officiated by turns. And yet the very men, who will at once recognize 
the reasonableness of such a state of things in Scotland, will, in all likelihood, exclaim 
loudly against the efficiency of the voluntary system in America, because in districts 
of country in the United States, in which the same amount of population is scattered, 
pethaps, over three or four times the extent of the large parish of Loch Broom, one 
does not meet with parish churches and settled pastors at every turn. The vast ter- 
titory that now constitutes the states of Louisiana, Missouri, Arkansas, Mississippi, 
Alabama, and the region of Florida, was only acquired by the United States since the 
commencement of the present century ; and had previously been possessed exclusively, 
and partially colonized, by the French and Spaniards. And, with the exception of 
the towns of this territory, which are still few and far between, the actual population 
is very thinly scattered over its vast extent ;..and that of Illinois, still farther 

to the westward, in 1818.”—pp. 130, 131. 
After showing how rapidly the western states had been peopled, 
he fixes on Illinois to illustrate the efficiency of the voluntary system : 


“The last mentioned of these states comprises a territory of 53,000 square 
miles, that is, more than two-thirds the size of all England; and its popula- 
tion, at the census of 1830, was only 157,445; and yet, in the year 1835, when, 
ilowing that the population had actually doubled itself by immigration during 
thé interval, it could only have amounted to 314,890, the following provision 
had already been made for the religious instruction of the comparatively few and 
Widely scattered inhabitants of Illinois :— 

Religious Dénominations in Illinois in the Year 1835. 

Methodist Episcopal Church—61 circuit preachers; 308 local preachers; 15,097 

Baptists—22 associations ; 260 churches ; 160 preachers ; and 7350 communicants. 

Presbyterians—1 synod, containing 8 presbyteries ; 80 churches ; 60 ministers ; and 
2500 communicants. 

Congregationalists—1 association or presbytery ; 12 to 15 churches; number of 

not known. ; 
Protestants—22 ministers ; number of members not known. 
Presbyterians—2 or 3 presbyteries ; 12 or 15 preachers. 
Covenanters and Seceders—A4 or 5 churches. 
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Episcopal Church—1 bishop ; 8 or 10 churches ; 7 or 8 ministers. 

Lutherans.—several cougregations ; besides smaller bodies of Moravians, Friends 
Campbellites, Tunkers, and Mormons. 

Roman Catholics—8 or 10 priests ; with a population, however, estimated not above 
6000 altogether, and consisting of old French villagers and Irish labourers on 
the Illinois canal. 

“ And yet this is one of the states of which Captain Marryat speaks, when he tells us 
that, ‘ With the exception of certain cases to be found in western Virginia, Kentucky, 
and Ohio, the whole of the States to the westward of the Alleghany mountains, com- 
prising more than two-thirds of America, may be said to be either in a state of neg- 
lect and darkness, or professing the Catholic religion.’* 

“ Of the religious denominations enumerated above, the Presbyterians are only the 
third in point of number; the Methodists and Baptists being considerably more 
numerous. And yet, in a state still more recently formed than that of Illinois— 
I mean the state of Missouri, to the westward of the Mississippi—the Presbyterians 
have for several years past had a college for the education of ministers of religion of 
their own denomination for that state. I saw one of their ministers, who had come 
as a delegate from Missouri to the General Assembly, at Philadelphia, in the end of 
May last, a distance of about 1600 miles. Captain Marryat’s statement is, therefore, 
utterly unfounded : the Protestants of America have not neglected the west. They have 
not left it either in darkness or popery. 

“In the older states of Indiana and Ohio, the provision for the support of 
the ordinances of religion is still better than in Illinois, and the churches are in 
a more settled condition.” 

But with a wise and good man, whether churchman or dissenter, the 
question will not simply regard the number of ministers provided. Will 
he not inquire, if he learns that in the agricultural county of Norfolk or 
Suffolk there are 600 parishes, and as many clergymen—how maay of 
these ministers preach the Gospel? Who can answer the question? But 
do we not go beyond the truth if we allow that one-sixth of the number 
preach the Gospel? Are we in a matter like this, which forms the very 
essence of the question, to evade such an inquiry, and overlook the cha- 
racter of the ministry and the nature of the instruction given? By no 
means; it is very convenient to write by thousands the clergy as 
educated men ; we have no dispute on that point ; but we do not admit 
that, according to our views, more than a sixth part of them preach 
fully, faithfully, that Gospel of Christ, by the belief of which men are 
to be saved. Of the ministers referred to in the above extract, it is not 
too much to say that nine-tenths are good men, and faithfully make 
known that Gospel. 

Dr. Lang meets other objections with equal force. He shows plainly 
that the voluntary system raises the character of its ministers, making 
them active and devoted; and that they are well supported. From the 
number of schools and colleges he proves that the principle is favourable 
to education. In the number and efficiency of religious institutions he 
sees the strengthening of the benevolent affections. He also produces 
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* Diary in America, American edition, p. 219. 
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evidence to show that Unitarianism and other errors are sinking under 
the voluntary system. That though numerically the Roman Catholics 
are increasing, it is not by proselytizing, but by immigration from 
Ireland, France, and Germany. : 

Dr. Lang is not orthodox on the slavery question. He is too favour- 
able to colonization, and does not judge quite correctly of its working in 
America. If he had been more conversant with its injurious influence 
on the free coloured population, he would not have written as he has 
done about abolition and colonization. Neither are his opinions correct 
respecting the polity of the Congregationalists of New England. But 
we shall recur to that question on another opportunity. 

We had begun to hope that ciseumstances were so changed, since first 
we advocated the voluntary principle in these pages, that it would have 
been by this time quite unnecessary to occupy them with additional 
evidence in its support. It will be recollected by our readers, that 
when the controversy commenced, we avowed the same sentiments which 
we express now—that we never questioned for a moment, either the 
Scriptural character, the justice, or theexpediency of the voluntary prin- 
ciple ; or that the compulsory method of supporting religion was equally 
unscriptural, unjust, and impolitic. We assertedthatif the pious mem- 
bers of the endowed churches would but try our plan, they would find 
it more efficient than the worn-out machinery of state support. 

This they have wisely done; and how numerous and important are 
the results! The old societies of the Church of England for Christian 
Knowledge and the Propagation of the Gospel have been invigorated 
and greatly extended, while the Church Missionary Society has aug- 
mented its resources from year to year. National Schools have multi- 
plied, and the Society for the Enlargement, Building, and Repairing 
of Churches has been incorporated, and local societies for the same 
object have been formed in several dioceses. Then came the Pastoral 
Aid, the Curates’ Aid, and, lastly, the Bishops’ Aid Society, all estab- 
lished to render their ecclesiastical organization more complete and 
effective. ‘The Missionary Schemes” of the Church of Scotland for 
Home, the Colonies, and Foreign Parts, also illustrate the potency of the 
voluntary principle beyond the Tweed. Did space allow, a comparison 
might be made in a few moments which would prove that the last 
twenty years have witnessed a sort of resurrection in the established 
churches, both of the north and south. Had it not been for the 
aggressive movements of the restless voluntaries, the apathy and indo- 
lence of drowsy churchmen had continued still. Those have alarmed them 
in their very citadel ; but all the rousing influences came from without ; 
within, there was nothing in those palmy days but what fostered spiritual 
slumber and self-satisfied repose. The public purse was ever open 
to furnish the expenses of church architecture, as often as an arch- 
deacon or a bishop required it ; churchwardens were then in all their 
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glory, feasting most comfortably on parish money ; while the farce 
of rate-making enlivened their otherwise drowsy festivities ; the vestry 
was a place of peace and harmony ; whatever some might secretly feel, 
business was snugly carried on, nem. con. ; and meetings dispersed with 
the delightful hope, that as it was in the beginning, it was then, and 
ever would be, if not world without end, yet at least to the end of the 
world. How great the crime of those who shortened these halcyon 
days! 

But the scene is changed. The episcopal church, awakening from the 
sleep of ages, finds that she has been shorn of her strength by state 
caresses. Nay, that in her national character she has received a wound, 
which never can be healed ; for churchestablishments are assuredly des- 
tined to be numbered only with things that were. But as a religious 
denomination, are episcopalians in a worse condition than when first 
this controversy disturbed their repose? We think they are not; 
or if there be any deterioration, it has resulted from the inward work- 
ing of heresy, not from the spreading leaven of voluntaryism. But we 
are content to leave the question to the decision of churchmen them- 
selves, if only guided by their own honest answers to such matters of 
fact inquiries as the following :— 

How much was done by the church twenty years ago, for the edu- 
cation of the poor, and how much is done now? How much was 
raised then for the erection of churches and chapels, independently of 
aid received from government, and how much voluntarily for these 
objects now? How much was done for the aid of clergymen in populous 
districts, to sustain additional curates, and what is accomplished now! 
But there is no end to such inquiries. Besides, it is not to new societies 
only, within the established church, that we are to look for a confir- 
mation of our argument ; but also to the new energy diffused through 
every part of their ecclesiastical system. When did the bishops work 80 
hard as at the present time? The diocesan of London, for instance, 
never watched over the Calvinistic or liberal delinquencies of his clergy 
with greater vigilance than he now does over the half empty chapels of 
nondescript dissenters; that he may purify their walls by episcopal 
influence, and drive from their neighbourhood the dreaded infection 
of dissent. When before were the walls of the city of London 
placarded with so many right reverend names, announced as the advo- 
cates of voluntary liberality? Visit country towns and rural districts, 
and what a change do you behold! Curates are going from house to 
house slandering the sectaries, and soliciting people to support the 
church. Sunday school children are bribed with cakes and clothes, 
books and money, to leave the meeting-house and attend at church. In 
the episcopal cities and university towns, the clergy of the cathedrals and 
the heads of houses condescend to threaten those tradesmen who 
dare to occupy a seat at the dissenting chapel. Rectors and rural deans 
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proclaim the only way to heaven is through the church; and their 
wives and daughters are employed to inform the poor that their hope in 
both worlds is periled, when they listen to unauthorised teachers. 
Domiciliary visits are paid to persons before unnoticed and unknown. 
The kind look, the gracious bow of the endowed minister is now 
in frequent requisition, and the ladies of the clergy deign to associate 
with the wives of shopkeepers. The people marvel at this condescension, 
and begin to imagine that they must be of some value, now that their 
support is so importunately sought. Whence has sprung this unwonted 
wal, liberality, courage, and humility? It has risen at the voice of the 
much-reviled and yet greatly-honoured voluntary principle. And do 
we regret that our opponents have learned its power? No assuredly. 
As Christians, we dare not deplore it—and as partizans, we need not. 
The efforts at which we have glanced are essential to the prosperity of 
achurch, but ruinous to the stability of a church established by law. 

But this opens a subject far too wide for discussion at the close of 
an article of review. 





Memoirs and Remains of the Rev. John Griffin, of Portsea. By his 
Sons. 1 vol. 8vo. Hamilton, London; Griffin, Portsea. 


The venerated name of John Griffin is too intimately connected with 
the history of religion and Independency during the past and present 
centuries, to suffer it to pass into oblivion; and too dear to many of 
the excellent of the earth, to render the publication of his Memoirs at 
this remote period either supererogatory or unwise. Seven years have, 
indeed, passed since his death; but only the more time has been 
allotted to prepare and perfect the interesting and instructive volume 
now on our table. We feel peculiar gratification in stating, that the 
Memoirs and Remains of John Griffin are, in every respect, worthy of . 
being placed by the side of the valuable biographies of his early friends 
and judicious advisers, Cornelius Winter and John Cooke. 

These memoirs are adapted equally to the private Christian and to 
the minister of the Gospel: while there is a sufficiency of ministerial 
references to entitle the book to the special notice of the public servants 
of Christ, there is, in connexion with these, such a detail of personal 
experience, and such an exhibition of the virtues of Christianity in pri- 
vate and domestic life, as will deeply interest all who feel religion to be 
8 living principle, and are delighted to witness its operation in the 
home and social circles. 

Weshould have been happy to have presented our readers with a rapid 
tketch of Mr. Griffin’s history; but having anticipated the Memoirs 
80 fully in our number for September, 1834, we must forbear, content- 
ing ourselves with referring to that article, or rather to the full and 
ample details in the volume before us. 

Mr. Griffin’s conversion to God took place about the year 1783. He 
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was then fourteen years of age. In 1785 he began, with the advice of 
his pastor and friends, te assist in the religious exercises connected 
with prayer-meetings and cottage lectures. From the year 1785 to the 
year 1789, he was occupied daily in manual pursuits, and on the 
Sabbath in benevolent and disinterested efforts to promote the salvation 
of his fellow-creatures. During these four years, sufficient opportunity 
was given to ascertain the character of his piety, and the adaptation 
of his talents for public usefulness. At the expiration of this period, 
a favourable opportunity presenting itself, he was, with the entire 
approbation of his pastor, placed under the care of the celebrated 
Cornelius Winter, to pursue a course of study preparatory to the work 
of the ministry. 

We have adverted to this portion of Mr. Griffin’s history, with the 
view of calling the attention of our ministerial readers to the import- 
ance of requiring from all their young friends whose hearts are set on 
the ministry, either at home or abroad, some preparatory studies and 
labours, before they recommend or send them for trial to any of our 
collegiate or missionary institutions. The experience of the last twenty 
years has shown the indispensable necessity of great caution on this 
point. Many young men, of unquestionable piety and of ardent zeal, 
but whose powers have never been tested, and of whose adaptation for 
the ministry no proof has ever been furnished, have been induced, by 
the inconsiderate advice of their pastors, to present themselves for 
examination ; and the consequence has been, that in many cases they 
have been, to their great mortification, rejected; while in others, 
though they have passed trials, yet when they came to be occupied in 
public labours, have proved themselves to be utterly incompetent to 
the discharge of the ministerial functions. It would be worse than 
ridiculous to lay down specific rules, which should be applied to every 
case; but we would beg the attention of our brethren to the good 
example furnished by Mr. Griffin’s history, and to the great importance 
of experimental services on the part of any young friends whom they 
may wish to recommend as candidates for the sacred profession. 
Physical power, voice, energy of character, acquisitiveness of mind, 
aptness to teach, are as important for a public instructor as piety and 
zeal: nor can the possession of these be ascertained only by various 
and oft-repeated experiments. Infinitely preferable is it that a young 
man’s incompetency should be discovered by his pastor, and before any 
attempts are made to separate him from secular life, than, after having 
abandoned his calling and diverted his thoughts to the work of the 
ministry, he should be found unsuitable, and be compelled to return to 
his business and his home. 

In 1793, Mr. Griffin accepted the call to take the oversight of the 
church of Christ assembling in Orange-Street Chapel, Portsea. The 
memoirs furnish ample proof of his deep solicitude and prayerful 
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anxiety concerning this most important event in his history. With 
“fear and trembling,” he entered on the duties of his office; but 
encouraged by the promises of his gracious Master, he commenced his 
labours with a solemn determination to devote himself to his work, 
and to task all his powers for the accomplishment of the object on 
which his heart was set. ; 

It is truly gratifying to learn from his memoirs how assiduously he 
studied for the pulpit, even to the very close of his days; how punc- 
tually and zealously he discharged the duties of the pastorate; how 
earnestly he set himself to the accomplishment of every good work in 
connexion with the education of the young, the relief of the sick and 
the destitute, the diffusion of intelligence and of sound political prin- 
ciples in his town and neighbourhood, and to the dissemination of 
Divine truth in his immediate locality, his adopted county, and 
throughout the world. 

His ministrations were varied by a judicious intermixture of textual 
discourses, expositions of different books of Scripture, sermons on par- 
ticular topics, and lectures addressed to various classes of character. 
He lectured also during several years, on the week evenings, with much 
satisfaction to his people, on the subject of the Christian hope and 
experience, as detailed in the Pilgrim’s Progress. 

With all deference to the editors of these memoirs, we must demur to 
this latter practice. That it may be made subservient to edification, we 
cannot doubt, for we have it ourselves experienced: and we can well 
imagine, that, by so judicious a divine and preacher as Mr. Griffin 
unquestionably was, the various topics suggested by the immortal 
tinker would be appropriately discussed; and great care would be 
taken to discriminate between the vision and the truth, between the 
book and the Bible. But we cannot divest ourselves of the apprehen- 
‘sion, that the very circumstance of making the book of the Pilgrim’s 
Progress the text-book for public discourses, tends to produce in many 
minds an undue estimation of that uninspired work, and a proportion- 
ably unjust depreciation of the sacred volume. The fact, as intimated 
in the memoirs, and as confirmed by the experience of many ministers 
who have adopted the same practice, that more persons will attend 
aservice when Bunyan is expounded, than when only solemn prayer is 
offered, and a short discourse founded solely on God’s own word is 
delivered, is to our minds any thing but a recommendation of the plan. 
Such a state of feeling on the part of an audience ought not, in our 
Opinion, to be indulged or encouraged. It does no honour to the 
Divine word ; it is likely to induce, if it does not indicate, a morbid 
rather than a healthful piety. We venerate the name of Bunyan, we 
are ardent admirers of his inimitable work, we believe many have 
derived incalculable benefit from the private study of his Pilgrim’s 
character and progress, we affect not to despise the good which may 
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have in some instances resulted even from the practice on which we 
are animadverting ; but in the name of our common Bible, God’s own 
most blessed, incomparable, and inexhaustible book, let us beware of 
idolatrizing human authorship, or of disparaging the fulness and suffi. 
ciency of the holy oracles. 

The diligence and perseverance of Mr. Griffin in his important 
labours were crowned with success. He was the means of gathering 
a numerous and happy church, by whom he was much esteemed and 
greatly beloved, and by whom his memory is still cherished with affec- 
tionate veneration and regard. 

Perhaps few stated pastors in modern times have had greater reason 
to rejoice in the harmony and prosperity of their churches than had 
Mr. Griffin. No extraordinary revivals were experienced during his 
ministrations, the ‘‘ showers of blessings” seldom fell, but the “dew 
of heaven” constantly descended on the “‘ garden of the Lord :” con- 
tinual and regular progress marked his course. 

On this subject the editors of the memoir write— 

“The church at Portsea has enjoyed for more than forty years the just and enviable 
reputation of being eminent for unity, harmony,fand peace, and to omit all allusion to 
this fact would be injustice to the memory of its beloved and devoted pastor. That 
the harmony of such a church should have been preserved not only through the great 
and trying passages of its history, such as the erection of a new sanctuary, the choice 
of an additional pastor, and other public affairs of moment, in which the opinions of 
the whole body were demanded ; but also amidst the ever-recurring and multiplied 
incidents of a more private nature, respecting which the diversity of tastes, habits, 
tempers, and conditions of life existing among the people, would inevitably occasion 
wide differences of sentiments and feelings, and put Christian principle severely to the 
test, can be attributed only to the overruling mercy of the Great Head of the church, 
But in that mercy there was no miracle; it was the Divine blessing, conferred 
according to promise, on the faithful use of divinely appointed means, and in 
those means there was no mystery. The general character of the ministry gave, 
as it always will, a character to the church.” 

The success of Mr. Griffin’s ministry was such as to require that the 
meeting-house in which he officiated should be twice enlarged before 
the year 1805. At that period the building held 1500 persons, and 

was constantly filled ; while every year increasing demands were made 
for pews and for free sittings, which could not be met. The question 
of the further enlargement, or the erection of a new and more com- 
modious edifice, was necessarily forced on Mr, Griffin’s mind, and 
occasioned him no little anxiety. He thought much and prayed fre- 
quently about the subject. He set apart a day for the serious col- 
sideratiqn of the question; and the following extract will show how 
solicitous he was to do the thing that was right. 


“Jt has been much on my heart for several years, to use my influence with 


the people to obtain more room in the place of worship. It is a subject of no small 
importance, but of very considerable difficulty. I have often examined my motives 
before God, and I can say, I trust, that my conscience does not reproach me with being 
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actuated by any other than such as on a dying bed I could recognize with pleasure. 
I have prayed, and still do most earnestly pray, that I, the deacons, the trustees, the 
aged members, and the whole church, may be directed aright in this affair. I have, 
therefore, set apart this day for reading, reflection, and prayer. 

The subject lies with great weight upon my mind, lest I should take a wrong step. 
The interest of religion in the town may be affected by it. Read the 28th and 29th 
chapters of the 2nd book of Chronicles. Felt I could enter into the spirit of David, 
and felt willing to relinquish the object, if the Lord would be pleased to show me, by 
concurring events, that it would be right to do so. But while in prayer for direction, 
I felt strongly the force of this consideration, that the necessity, and the probable use- 
fulness of more room, are obvious; and this renders it duty for me to make use 
of prudent means to accomplish it. Rose from my knees with some anxieties on my 
mind. Read the 2nd book of Samuel 7th chapter. Reflected that the place had been 
twice enlarged before; that my heavenly Father might not approve of my being the 
instrument of making another enlargement. Then I resigned to his will; and I feel 
desirous to prepare the way for the work by another, so that the cause may flourish.” 


These deliberations resulted in the determination to erect a new and 
more spacious chapel, as soon as the fitting opportunity presented itself. 
Preliminary measures were adopted, and an organization was arranged 
for procuring the necessary: means. But it was not till seven years 
had elapsed, that the building was begun. In the eighth year it was 
completed and opened for the worship of God. 

The editors have attempted a vindication of their father’s decision 
respecting the new chapel ; we regret we cannot say, so far as it respects 
ourselves, with complete success. If the only question that could have 
arisen had been that of enlargement, or a new building on nearly the 
same spot, then the decision was probably the best that could be made. 
But it strikes us, that there was another question which could have 
been considered, and which might have induced a different determina- 
tion; namely, the question of encouraging the formation of another 
church in the adjacent town of Portsmouth. Some apology may be 
made for Mr. Griffin, inasmuch as the subject of church colonization 
had not been long mooted at that period, and experience had scarcely 
taught the practicability or safety of the scheme. But looking at the 
whole question at this distance of time, and in the light of modern 
experience, we cannot but express our regret, that our venerable and 
lamented friend did not boldly venture on recommending the érection 
of a commodious edifice in Portsmouth; to which he might have 
drafted off some fifty or hundred of his friends, to form the nucleus of 
another and flourishing society. 

There is great force in the remarks of the editors, that “large assem- 
blies give attraction and solemnity to religious services, often attract 
strangers, excite and diffuse feeling, and keep the preacher up to a lively, 

popular tone of address, eminently calculated for general use- 

fulness,” but numbers are comparative, and large assemblies must have 

their limits. The great practical question is not, what numbers can a 

man preach to, but what numbers can a minister ow to be a 
N.8. VOL. Vv. 4F 
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pastor, watch over, and superintend, as well as teach and exhort ? Should 
there be, in any locality, a growing demand for accommodation, ag 
there was happily at Portsea, it may be surely taken as an intimation 
to “arise and build,” in some other convenient spot, that the needed 
room may be furnished, and the attractive influence of another and 9 
rising interest may be felt. We lament that this course was not 
adopted in the present instance, and that Portsmouth was not selected 
as the favoured spot. 

Over a new and rising church in that important town Mr. G. might 
have watched with paternal solicitude, till it was sufficiently strong and 
numerous to have a pastor of its own. Thus might the two interests 

. have exerted a much more considerable moral influence over the popu. 
lation of the two towns, than the one cause in Portsea, however large 
and numerous, could possibly do. It was a bold and hazardous enter. 
prise to erect a chapel of such dimensions as that in King Street, 
where he continued to labour to the end of his days. There could have 
been no doubt respecting the place being filled, and the cause prosper- 
ous, while Mr. Griffin should continue to live and to labour as he had 
done ; but it was a fearful step in reference to a successor, who might 
not have the attractions, and could not have, for a while, the veneration 
and respect which Mr. Griffin enjoyed. Happily, however, under his 
esteemed successor the cause is still prosperous, and the place not too 
commodious for its congregation. 

There can be little doubt that the additional labour thrown on Mr. 
Griffin, bythis larger edifice and his increasing congregation, tended to 
enfeeble his physical powers, and to shorten his days. As a wise man, 
conscious of approaching age, and its accompanying weakness, he 
resolved, when in his sixtieth year, to seek a co-pastor, who might share 
with him the toils and pleasures connected with his important work, 
and to whom, on his departure, he might surrender his charge, in the 
gratifying hope of his maintaining the peace and harmony of the church 
unbroken and undisturbed. 

His wishes in this matter were realized. In answer to the fervent, 
united, and importunate prayers of himself and his friends, the Great 
Head of the church was pleased to send to his help the present 
able and much loved pastor, the Rev. T. Cousins, whom may God pre- 
serve and prosper ! 

In this latter affair we cannot but highly applaud the discretion and 
prudence of Mr. Griffin, and very strongly recommend his example for 
the imitation of some of our venerable and beloved fathers in the Chris- 
tian ministry. 

The two questions of church colonization and co-pastorship are of 
great and growing importance. The preservation of our denominational 
interests, as wellas of evangelical religion in some directions, and the 
extension of independency in others, depend on their timely consider- 
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ation. We shall be delighted to learn that the publication of these 
memoirs has had the effect of drawing the attention of some of our 
influential popular ministers to these topics. 

Scarcely had the co-pastorship of Mr. Cousins been finally settled and 
entered on, before Mr. Griffin’s strength began to fail. Slight attacks 
of paralysis were subsequently felt, and within three years he was num- 
bered with the dead. During his affliction, his mind was tranquil and 

. He was sustained amidst his weakness by the promises and 
grace of that Saviour, whose word he had so long, so faithfully, and so 
walously proclaimed. The records of his experience at this affecting 
season are encouraging and delightful. A quotation or two will serve 
as a specimen. 

Writing to a friend he observes— 

“Tam not over anxious about living, nor terrified at the thought of dying. The 
subject is certainly affecting and solemn ; but it is not overwhelming. Since I had the 
slight paralysis which I experienced in the spring, I feel as though I am walking on 
the banks of the river which separates the wilderness of this world from the Canaan of 
rest ; but though I would not boast, I would express it with gratitude, that I am not 
terrified with the expectation of being commanded to pass it. I shrink from the pas- 
sage, and would be glad if I could, like the prophet, to pass over the river in a flying 
chariot, rather than pass through it; but I have no tormenting fears of the con- 
sequences. I hope that the sting of death is taken away, and, in this sense, the 
bitterness of death is passed.” 


To a member of his family—he one morning observed, “‘ My dear 
child, how great are our mercies—my mercies! It isa great mercy that 
Tam not in distress of mind. I have no distress in looking back, though 
Thave much to humble me. No distressin looking forward, for I am 
trusting to that grace, resting on that foundation, where every Chris- 
tian who enters heaven must rest, whether he be in some respects an 
ignorant man, or a minister, who may be supposed to know more.” 

On the 16th of April, 1834, he fell asleep in Jesus, being in the 
sixty-fifth year or his age, and the forty-first of his ministry. 

We cannot more appropriately close our remarks, than by quoting 
his own simple, characteristic and touching description of himself, as 
given to his children in the course of domestic conversation. ‘The 
grace of God, my children, has done every thing for your father ; he was 
& poor hard-working boy, but his religious principles kept him fromsin, 
and brought him into connexion with good people, enabled him to im- 
prove his capacities, and has made him one of the happiest of ministers 
and fathers. And woe to any of us, if we forsake God and his people.” 
His favourite theme alike in life and in death was, “By the grace of 
God I am what I am.” 
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The Holy Bible, containing the authorised version of the Old and New 
Testaments, with nearly Twenty Thousand Emendations. London: 
Longman & Co. 1841. 12mo. Morocco gilt, with Maps and 
Tables. 


It is not our present intention to add any thing to what has been g 
often and ably said and written respecting the necessity of a new trans. 
lation of the Scriptures into our mother tongue, or, at least, of a critical 
revision of the authorised version now in common use. It seems p; 
generally agreed that our English translation is very good, though sus. 
ceptible of much improvement ; that its language and style are become 
partially obsolete, though not to the same degree with other books of 
the same period ; and that the improvements effected since its execu- 
tion in the sciences of sacred criticism and interpretation might both 
amend the original text and ameliorate the method of its representation 
in an English dress, yet not to such an extent as to effect an essential 
alteration in its import. 

On the announcement, therefore, of the revised recension at the head 
of this article, we anticipated its appearance with no ordinary degree 
of interest, and especially under the circumstances in which it had been 
undertaken and accomplished. A very high meed of praise is justly 
due to the pious and benevolent editor, (who, though his name does 
not appear on the title page, is, we believe, generally known to be 
Dr. Conquest,) for having devoted to this laborious task, during thirty 
years of patient perseverance, the intervals of leisure afforded in the 
midst of the numerous demands made by a toilsome and anxious pro- 
fession, and for having, at the expense of a large sacrifice of money 
as well as of time, accomplished an undertaking to which hitherto 
only the exertions of an episcopal bench and the expenditure of national 
funds have been deemed adequate. As the “labour of love” too ofa 
Christian layman, it possessed in our estimation a peculiar claim on 
the regard of those who might have imagined that, if executed by a 
minister, it was intended to subserve some theological purpose, or was, 
at least, only connected with his professional pursuits. 

That our readers may understand the objects of the industrious 
editor, and the changes which he has made in the form, arrangement, 
and language of this revised edition, we cannot do better than quote 
those paragraphs of his preface which relate thereto : 


“In this version of the Bible every consideration has been subordinated to that of 
elucidating and illustrating the sacred text, and the object unceasingly kept in view 
has been to give the sense of the inspired penman, without being paraphrastic; and 
although most of the proposed emendations are more literal renderings than those for 
which they are substituted, some few are more free, where the obscurity of the 
original language required it; yet not even to secure clearness of expression has 
fidelity of meaning in any instance been compromised. Neither has any merely con- 
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jectural rendering been admitted ; and the adoption and rejection of every change, 
whether of punctuation, or of a single word, of an entire sentence, has been the result 
of much patient and reiterated consideration. Some biblical students may condemn 
the omission of emendations suggested by translators of erudition and piety, but 
almost all that have appeared in several hundreds of publications during the last two 
centuries have been carefully and impartially examined, and those only rejected which 
were deemed conjectural, useless, or unsupported by sufficient authority. Nearly 
treble the number might have been introduced, but several of those suggested, even 
by men of high standing in literature, have been most unwarrantably framed to sanc- 
tion some disputed sentiment or heterodox doctrine, and could not be adopted with- 
out violating the commandment of Him who has said of his word, ‘ Thou shalt not 
add thereto, nor diminish from it ;’ ‘If any man shall add unto these things, God 
shall add unto him the plagues that are written in this book; and if any man shall 
take away from the words of this prophecy, God shall take away his part out of the 
book of life.’ Before adopting any emendation, all the known authorities relating to 
it have been consulted, and no suggestion has been received unless it was well 
sustained by internal evidence, and deemed to be in accordance with the mind 
and Spirit of God. Nothing has been altered to gratify the taste of the fastidious : 
the regions of uncertainty have been avoided, and debateable ground has been but 
seldom trodden. In every instance where men of equal research and talent have 
differed, and where there has appeared no preponderance of evidence on either side, 
it has been considered most prudent to allow the passage to remain as in the 
authorised version. 

“Some words used by our translators have necessarily been altered, having 
no sanction from the Hebrew or Greek languages, such as Easter, candle, candlestick, 
&e., which were unknown until centuries after the sacred Scriptures were written ; 
and other expressions are so unwarrantable and unsupported by the originals, as ‘ God 
save the king,’ ‘ God forbid,’ ‘ Would to God,’ ‘ God speed,’ &c., that although in 
some measure hallowed by familiar use, yet could not be allowed to remain, being direct 
violations of the commandment, ‘ Thou shalt not take the name of the LORD thy God 
in vain.’ Connected with this subject is the alteration which scholars and divines of 
the highest eminence have proposed to make in reference to the terms JEHOVAH and 
Apowar, which, in our version, are indiscriminately translated Lord, a title equally 
given in the English Bible to Him who is the only uncreated, self-existent, unchange- 
able, and almighty Being, ‘whose name alone is Jehovah,’ and to mere men 
in authority, ‘the lords of the heathen,’ and others. Although by many persons it 
may be deemed desirable to adopt the distinctive title of Jenovan, as belonging 
exclusively to Him who bears a name inapplicable to any created being, still, as it does 
not involve any compromise with error, or sacrifice of truth, it has been thought best, 
after the most mature consideration, to retain the word LORD, because it is insepar- 
ably associated by Christians with their earliest and most sacred feelings, and with 
their ordinary devotional engagements and language. There are a few words, such as 
Gehenna, (Matt. v. 22,) which cannot be translated into English, and therefore remain 
# in the original, but are fully explained in the general index, at the end of this Bible. 

“Numerous grammatical errors, occasioned by the carelessness of transcribers, have 
been rectified. The punctuation has been carefully examined and corrected, but 
always with a strict and conscientious regard to the meaning of the sacred writers. 
Uniformity in translating the same original words has been observed, wherever it was 
practicable ; but there are many words, such as life, soul, hell, &c., which could not 
be always rendered the same without obscuring the sense and impairing the meaning 
of the inspired penman: and this is one of the many proofs of wisdom displayed 
by our translators, who have employed, with judicious variety, different words expres- 
sive of the same meaning. 
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“ Many of the marginal readings of the authorised version have been substituted, 
being decidedly preferable to those in the text ; and their adoption has given energy and 
clearness to passages otherwise feeble and obscure. In several places the Hebrew 
idioms have been restored, on account of their beauty and force ; but, in some instances, 
they have been abandoned, and the sense of the passage has been given in 
a practice very frequently adopted by our translators. Not a few of the most valuable 
emendations have been taken from the old English Bibles, because, in the judgment 
of eminent biblical critics, they far excel, both in perspicuity and fidelity, the corres. 
ponding words or sentiments in our present version ; and it is gratifying to find that 
the majority of those passages of holy writ, which have supplied infidels and sceptics 
with their most plausible objections, when correctly rendered, are destitute of any 
thing to support their vaunted triumph. 

“ Faithfulness and consistency alike demand the abandonment of the practice of 
distinguishing supplementary words by printing them in italics, since many such words 
are in our authorised version without any such distinctive character ; and were the 
principle fairly and fully carried out, it would involve the necessity of printing in 
italics a vast number of words not hitherto so characterised. Luther, Houbigant, 
Geddes, Campbell, and other eminent biblical scholars, have disapproved of thus 
distinguishing those words which our translators were compelled to introduce, 
on account of the elliptical brevity and peculiar grammatical construction of the 
Hebrew and Greek languages, and without the employment of which it would have 
been impossible to have made the sentence complete, or to have conveyed to the 
English reader the meaning of the inspired writers. Many words put in italics in our 
authorised version have been entirely withdrawn, because they obscure the sense, 
have no sanction from the originals, and are rejected by every sound biblical critic. 

“In the Bible now presented to the church and to the world, the sacred Scriptures 
are restored as nearly as possible to their original form, many of the chapters in our 
authorised version being most unwarrantably separated. This was first done in the 
Latin edition, in 1220, by Stephen Langton, then Archbishop of Canterbury ; and still 
more objectionably, in 1250, by Cardinal Hugo de Sancto Charo, and his associates. 
The yet more uncalled for, arbitrary, and absurd division of paragraphs into verses, 
was first made by Sanctes Pagninus, at Lyons, in 1527, and subsequently about the 
middle of the sixteenth century, by Robert Stephens, a learned printer of Paris, during 
a journey on horseback (infer equitandum) from that city to Lyons. He began with 
the Greek New Testament; but, in 1557, he introduced similar divisions into the 
Pentateuch, or five books of Moses, which from an early period had been separated by 
the Jews into sections, corresponding with the number of sabbaths in the year. In 
1661 the entire Bible was so marred, and this injudicious subdivision into verses has 
been continued to the present day, although it frequently obscures the sense, breaks 
the narrative, and weakens or destroys the argument of the sacred writer. The first 
English Bible thus disfigured was printed at Geneva, by holy and devoted men, who, 
during the persecution of Queen Mary, fled to that city, where they published 
the Bible, long and deservedly esteemed as ‘the Geneva Bible.’ 

“The metrical portions of holy writ are printed in parallelisms ; and the paragraphs 
as suggested by Reeve, Boothroyd, Coit, and others, have been adopted ; but for the 
convenience of reference, the numbers of the chapters and verses are retained in the 
margin. 

“The names and authorities proposing and supporting the emendations in this ver- 
sion of the Bible could not be given, without increasing the book to at least ten times 
its present size, as will appear by one illustration. The Hebrew word barack is in the 
Ist and 2nd chapters of Job translated ‘curse,’ and this is defended by the learned 
Selden and others; but by many biblical scholars of the highest eminence it is 
maintained that it should be rendered ‘bless.’ Now, were the editor to enter fully 
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into this discussion, he must adduce the lengthened and often tedious and intricate 
arguments and trains of reasoning, for the adoption of the one word and the rejection 
of the other, as they are to be found in the works of Mason Good, Lee, Clarke, Leigh, 
Selden, Noldius, Boothroyd, and others ; and were he to do the same with each of the 
many thousand emendations adopted by him, it is evident that several additional 
volumes would be required. He has therefore merely brought together the well- 
sustained emendations of some of the holiest-and most learned men who have lived 
during the last two centuries. In this delightful work the editor has been engaged 
more than thirty years: it has been his solace and relief under the anxieties and toils 
of an arduous profession, thus to sit and be refreshed by the fountains of living waters; 
yet none but those who have been similarly occupied can duly appreciate or form any 
idea of the amount of labour which it has involved. It is now offered as a contribu- 
tion towards a more perfect revision of the authorised version ; and although it pro- 


 fesses nothing absolutely new, and lays no claim to the impress of perfection, yet, 


having been commenced, carried on, and brought to a termination under a deep sense 
of responsibility, and in simple and prayerful dependence on Divine guidance and 
teaching, he trusts it may tend to promote the glory of God, and to advance the 
eternal interests of men, and more especially of that church which Jesus purchased 
with his most precious blood.” 

Interesting as these passages are, we must confess our disappoint- 
ment that we cannot ascertain from them, or any other part of the pre- 
face, by what canons of criticism the editor has been guided, or what aids 
to interpretation he has employed. True indeed the preface contains 
along list of the names of about three hundred critics, whose works have 
been consulted, but placed in a singular state of disorderly juxta-position, 
ancients and moderns, Jews and Christians, fathers and lexicographers, 
taking their places neither alphabetically, chronologically, nationally, nor 
controversially. This might be of little importance, did not the same 
want of principle and arrangement seem to extend into the work itself, 
which reminds us very forcibly of a geological conglomerate formed of 
miscellaneous fragments rolled down by a torrent and its tributa- 
ries from a large surface of country, and in which may be found, on 
examination, a confused aggregation of jewels and pebbles, bound toge- 
ther by no tie but that of the plastic mass in which they have become 
involved. The attempted emendations of critics differing as widely 
from each other, in their principles and modes of procedure, as Bux- 


torf and Lowth, Boothroyd and Henderson, are here associated toge- 


ther—at one time the Masoretic points preserve their serried ranks 
unbroken by the flying squadrons of the versions, and anon some 
Armenian or Ethiopic translation will prevail against all the manu- 
seripts and editions. We can discover no preference given either to 
the Alexandrian or the Constantinopolitan recension, to the Syriac or 
to the Vulgate readings. Occasionally the translation is paraphrastic— 
often strictly literal—Gordian knots are now cut—and presently a diffi- 
cult passage is left in all its original obscurity. In Job. y. 7, the 
insertion of a negative reverses the sense of a passage as understood by 
all the ancient and modern translators; in Heb. vii. 3, a word is 
inserted which may or may not be just, as a critical exposition, but cer- 
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tainly has no right to stand in a translation ; while, on the contrary, 
in 2 Kings vii. 13, four undoubtedly genuine words in the original are 
subjected to ignominious excision for being found in company with seven 
of their illegitimate brethren. In the Psalms and other portions of 
the Hebrew poetry, the anomalous personal pronouns are, by a Pro. 
crustean process, regulated by no law that we can discover but that of 
a supposed necessity, forced into a modern harmony with each other, 
while in the New Testament, the Greek prepositions, always a lubricous 
species of particles, assume a Protean diversity of import. 

Nor is the English style more uniform than the mode of interpreta. 
tion. King James’s English has been sometimes reformed and some. 
times retained ; the words and inflections of 1611 are closely united 
with those of 1840, and the tout ensemble is like that of a Gothic 
edifice restored with the architecture of the Regent’s Park. 

Whole chapters, perhaps whole books, might be selected, which are 
greatly amended both as regards meaning and style ; but the frequently 
recurring faults, in particular and isolated passages, deprive the reader, 
by the feeling of general insecurity which they occasion, of the pleasure 
and improvement which might otherwise be enjoyed. 

We much regret that critical fidelity compels us to make these 
exceptions to the work, not merely as they disappoint the expectations 
we had entertained, but also, we fear, as operating disadvantageously on 
future undertakings of a similar nature, and on the cause of sacred 
criticism generally, by inducing a belief in the unlearned English reader 
that it isa branch of study destitute of principles, and leading only 
from one uncertainty to another. Still this revision will be useful, not 
so much to those who are unacquainted with the sacred tongues, as to 
those who may be able to use it as a critical commentary or index, who 
can turn from its renderings to examine the original texts and subsi- 
diary aids, and determine for themselves the value of each respective 
alteration, few or none of which, it should be remembered, are without 
authority of some kind. To students of the Scriptures, therefore, it will 
form an agreeable and useful companion ; who will be grateful to its 
learned and devoted editor, though they may often discover, that, like 
other critics, he is not to be trusted as an infallible guide. 

We cannot close this notice of the volume before us without express- 
ing our satisfaction at the manner in which it is got up. The typogra- 
phy is a beautiful specimen of art, very creditable to Messrs. Child, of 
Bungay, who have printed it ; the maps and indices are perspicuous 
and very useful, and the morocco covers are distinguished not by orna- 
ment but by the latest improvement in binding, so as to present a book, 
the character of which is somewhat worthy of its Divine contents, and 
which only could be produced, at the price, by a large pecuniary sacti- 
fice, which sufficiently attests the sincerity and devotedness of its bene- 
volent editor. : 
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The importance of “ Climate”’ to the recovery of patients afflicted with consumptive 
tendencies has been so powerfully exhibited by Sir James Clark, in his standard 
work on that subject, that there are many who only require information as to the 
nearest and most hopeful localities they should visit to undertake a journey for the reco- 
very of health. To all such we would recommend a new work from the pen of Mrs. 
Bilis, the gifted author of “ The Women of England,” entitled, ‘“ Summer and Winter 
in the Pyrenees,” where she spent fifteen months with her afflicted husband, the Rev. 
William Ellis, and was enabled to collect many facts and incidents that relate to the 
dimate, scenery, inhabitants, history, and religion, of the south of France, and which 
she has related with simplicity and good sense, that cannot fail to interest and inform 
the reader. (Fisher & Co.) 

We are happy to announce that Mr. James Montgomery has completed the new and 
beautiful edition of his Poetical Works, which, in four uniform volumes, comprises all 
his larger pieces, and a complete collection of his sweet lyric poems, which have been 
hitherto scattered throughout many volumes. The work is got up in a handsome style, 
worthy of its contents and the character of their venerated author. (Longman & Co.) 

The Society for the Promotion of Popular Instruction has commenced a series of 
original elementary treatises, to be published quarterly, and which, when complete, 
will form “A Cyclopedia of Natural Science.” The first part, on “ Vegetable 
Physiology,” is a promising specimen of the work, as it is full of the facts of science, 
recited with the clearness of a philosopher, and the piety of a Christian. (Tanner.) 

The Rey. D. E. Ford has just published, “ Chorazin; or, an Appeal to the Child of 
Many Prayers.” He is widely and advantageously known to the Christian public, as 
the author of “ Decapolis,” a work which has been read by all classes of the community, 
and has been eminently blessed of God to the revival of pure and undefiled religion in 
various parts of the country. The present treatise will, through the same blessing, 
greatly increase his well-earned reputation, and promote the object on which his heart 
is evidently set, the glory of God in the conversion of sinners to the faith of Christ. 
“Chorazin” is an appeal to the children of believers, on questions concerning the great 
malvation ; and to those who are well acquainted with the character of our congrega- 
tions, it will be obvious that such an appeal is every way desirable and important. 
Young persons are growing up among us, who, with a vast amount of privilege and 
TWesponsibility, are trifling and undecided, irreligious and infidel, and a continual 
source of parental and pastoral anxiety and grief; and others are in that inquiring 
and hopeful state of mind which demands instruction and encouragement. To these 
several classes of individuals Mr. Ford has addressed himself, with a degree of judg- 
ment and fervour eminently adapted to awaken their attention, and to lead them to 
m entire and early consecration to God. Its theology is, in our judgment, eminently 
sound. If there were any statements in “ Decapolis” which could be, with any show 
of reason, excepted to, such statements are entirely absent from the present work. 
Thestyle is simple, and good; and there in an amount of pathos likewise in the com- 
Petition eminently fitted to commend it to the youthful mind. (Simpkin & Co.) 

“The Services at the Ordination of the Rev. Andrew Reed, B.A.” at Norwich, form 
a large pamphlet of more than usual interest. Besides the very respectable discourses 
of Messrs. Alexander and Godwin, Mr. Reed’s confessions, and his honoured father’s 
affecting charge, cannot be read without instruction and emotion. Our young brother 
has also given permanent interest to the pamphlet, by compiling a brief, but valua- 
lle sketch of the History of the ancient Congregational Church, of which he is 


_ the pastor ; an example which we trust will be followed by others. (Ward & Co.) 
__N. 8. VOL. Vv. 4G 
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An Exposition of the Epistles of Paul to the Galatians, Ephesians, Philippians, 
Colossians, and Thessalonians. By James Ferguson, of Kilwinning. Reprinted from 
the editions of 1656—1674. Being No. 32 of Ward’s Library of Standard Divinity, 

China, or, Illustrations of the Symbols, Philosophy, Antiquities, Customs, Super. 
stitions, Laws, Government, Education, and Literature of the Chinese. Derived from 
original sources, and accompanied with drawings from native works. By Samuel Kidd, 
Professor of the Chinese Language and Literature, University College, London. 
8vo. London: Taylor & Walton. 

The Corn-Monopoly condemned by the Scriptures. A Sermon delivered at Vicar. 
lane Chapel, Coventry, June 27, 1841, By John Sibree. 12mo. London: Simpkin 
& Marshall. 

Personal Recollections. By Charlotte Elizabeth. 12mo. London : Seeley & Co, 

A History of British Forest Trees. By P. J. Selby, F.R.S.E. F.L.S. Iustrated 
by a wood-cut of each species, and numerous vignettes. 8vo. Part I. London: 
J. Van Voorst. : 

The Poetical Works of James Montgomery. Collected by himself. 12mo. Vobs. 
Il. II. & TV. London: Longman & Co. 


England in the Sixteenth Century; or, a History of the Reigns of the House of — 


Tudor. 12mo. London: Tract Society. 

Luther; or, Rome and the Reformation. A Poem. By Alfred Lord. 12mo. 
London: Seeley & Co. 

The Leaf. London Tract Society. 

The Conscientous Elector. A Discourse delivered by the Rev. J. B. Bodwell, 
A.M., at Weymouth, June 27, 1841. Demy 8vo. London: Simpkin & Co, 

A Voice to the Churches on the subject of Sunday Schools; and an Appeal to 
Sunday School Teachers on the momentous character of their undertaking: the sub- 
stances of two Lectures. By J. Morison, D.D. 32mo. Sunday School Union. — 

The Baptismal Privileges, the Baptismal Vow, and the Means of Grace, as they are 
set forth in the Church Catechism, considered in Six Lent Lectures, at Sulhamstead, 
Berks, in 1841. By the Rev. C. S. Bird, M.A. &c. 12mo. London: Seeley& Co. 

Mariolatry: or, Facts and Evidences Demonstrating the Worship of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary by the Church of Rome; derived from the testimonies of her reputed 
saints and doctors ; from her Breviary and other authorised Romish formularies and 
devotions, confirmed by the attestations of travellers. 2nd edition, with corrections 
and additions. 12mo. London: W. S. Painter. 

Christ, the True and Faithful Witness of the Everlasting Covenant. By Henry 
Bourne, Esq. 8vo. London: Seeley & Co. 

British Christians called to Solemn Inquiry in reference to the limited efficiency of 
the Gospel in their own country. A Sermon preached before the Home Missionary 
Society, May, 1841. By the Rev. John Ely, of Leeds. 12mo. London: J. Snow. 

The Oratory ; or, the Testimony of Scripture on the subject of Prayer. By Lacy 
Barton. 18mo. London: Harvey & Darton. 

Christian Meditations ; or, the Believer’s Companion in Solitude. By the Author 
“ Christian Retirement.” 12mo. London: Hamilton & Co. 

Tracts of the Anglican Fathers. Doctrinal. Vol. II. 8vo. W. G. Painter. 

Faith. A Poem. In Two Parts. 8vo. London: J. W. Parker. 

Paul at Corinth ; or, the Faithful Servant of Jesus Christ directed and encouraged. 
A Discourse delivered at the Recognition of the Rev. William Ferguson, as pastor of 
the Congregational Church, Bicester, Oxon. By Jonathan Harper. 8vo. London: 
Ward & Co. 
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PROPOSED SIMULTANEOUS COLLECTIONS IN ALL THE CHURCHES ON BEHALF OF 
BRITISH MISSIONS, ON THE LAST LORD’S-DAY IN OCTOBER NEXT, THE 
3lsT DAY OF THAT MONTH. 


The Committee of the Congregational Union address an affectionate, urgent 
appeal to all the brethren connected with the Union, to join in this effort. They 
respectfully invite brethren of the Congregational body, not connected with the Union, 
to act in concert with it. 

Under the denomination “ British Missions,” are included the Home Missionary 
Society, the Irish Evangelical Society, and the Colonial Missionary Society. They 
are termed “ British Missions,” because they embrace three important portions 
of the British Empire. And it is intended, by pleading for a British object, to appeal 
te the British and patriotic feelings of Congregational Christians. 

These three societies are connected with the Congregational Union of England and 
Wales, and therefore, by that common bond, they are in a measure united with one 
uiother. Thus, that interesting department of the efforts of the Congregational 
churches, their labours for the religious good of their country, presents a character of 
wity and greatness. Each department of the work, by its affiliation with the others, 
at once obtains and reciprocates impulse and strength. The Congregational Union 
at the same time employs its utmost influence in aid of each, in aid of all. 

To promote this great object—unity of interest and action, in behalf of the several, 
the united departments of British Missions—it is asked with earnestness, that on one 
and the same Lord’s-day, the 31st of October, all our pastors would publicly plead 
and pray for this great, this sacred cause; and that all our churches would join fer- 

*yently in those prayers, and sustain them by liberal contributions. Last year a 
similar appeal was made. The result was, that for British Missions, by collections 
ind contributions, on the 25th of October, 1840, and on subsequent Sabbaths, in 
connexion with this effort, there was obtained a sum of £3190. 7s. 5d. 

The necessity for such an appeal and effort is this year much greater than it was 
last year. This the following statements will fully bear out. 

The Home Missionary Society has already assumed responsibilities for the 
carrent year to the amount of £10,000. In all probability, as the year advances, 
additional stations and agents must be adopted. A prospective increase of another 
thousand pounds of expenditure, from this cause, is a low estimate. The income of 
the Society for the year ending in May last was £8603. The Home Society will, 
therefore, need an addition to its income of £2500. This increase of expenditure 
comes from causes most greatly to be delighted in—the effective education of many 
promising candidates for Home Missionary labour—the adoption of new stations 
in many dark and destitute districts of the country—efforts to originate churches 
in many populous and important towns. 

The Intsh EVANGELICAL Sociery proposes to redouble its efforts. Its anxious 
discussions’ with the Congregational Union of Ireland have, it is hoped, reached an 
anicable and satisfactory adjustment, through the wise, kind, and devout proceedings 
of the conference at Liverpool. According to the recommendations of the brethren, 
Who spent much time and toil on that occasion, thoroughly to understand and 
Adjust that question, it is advised that the Congregational Union of Ireland should 
derive two-thirds of its pecuniary resources from the funds of the Irish Evangelical 
Society. Now, to those who love and pity Ireland, who desire to see Christ’s Gospel 
Prevail there, it must be matter of hope, that these drafts on the Irish Evangelical 
Society will be considerable. But the income of that Society for last year was £650 


less than its expenditure. Suppose its own outlay for the current year somewhat to 
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increase, and the wants of the Irish Congregational Union not even to exceed five or 
six hundred pounds, no less an increase in the income of the Irish Evangelical Society 
than £1500 will be required to meet only the charges of the year, while there remaing, 
besides,’a balance from last year against the Society to be provided for. 

The Coron1at Missionary Society will need this year one thousand pounds 
more than it obtained last year. There is great hope that several additional missionaries 
will be obtained for both the Canadian and Australian colonies. The labours of the 
Society ought, without delay, to be extended to the colonies of New Zealand, New 
Brunswick, Newfoundland, Nova Scotia. In all the colonies in which its operations 
have been commenced, they require to be forthwith extended and strengthened. 

Here, then, is an increase needed for the present year over the last, in the 
resources appropriated by the Congregational churches to British Missions, of £5000, 
Does this seem excessive, discouraging, impracticable? Let it be observed, that the 
combined incomes of the societies engaged in British Missions, did not last year reach 
£14,000. ll, therefore, that is now proposed, would still fall short of £19,000; 
and is this too much, is this enough, for the missionary efforts in England, Ireland, 
and the colonies, of all the Congregational churches of our favoured land ? 

But how is this to be obtained ? A simultaneous collection in all our churches, on 
the 31st of October next, in connexion with other usual and regular proceedings in 
aid of these objects, would fully realise the desired result. Beloved brethren, make 
the trial ! 

The proposal is, that all our pastors, on the same day, the 31st of October next, 
should, each in his own pulpit, with his own flock, for his own country, plead this 
great, sacred, urgent cause. That the proceeds of these collections should be appro- 
priated in every instance, by the pastor and his friends, to any, or all three of the 
departments of British Missions, according to their own direction. 

No other method of raising a large proportion of the funds needed for British . 
Missions, could equal that now proposed in simplicity and efficiency. It would be 
inexpensive—there would be no deductions for travelling charges. It would promote 
union and sympathy, and therefore strength and zeal. It would be eminently an 
appeal to principle, on the part of both pastors and people. It would greatly facilitate 
and assist those organized, constant arrangements to obtain funds for British Missions, 
which ought to be in operation in every Congregational church in our land. It would 
diminish the onerous labours and responsibilities of the executive in all these societies. 
It could never entirely supersede, neither is it desirable it ever should, the visits of 
deputations, the appeals of committees, the printing and circulation of intelligence; 
but it would come in aid of these proceedings, as they would come in aid of it, to 
effect the great object intended by them all—an object not now attained, but which 
then might be accomplished—the securing adequate pecuniary resources for British 
Missions. 





HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


A deputation, consisting of the Rev. Dr. Henderson, of Highbury College, Rev. C. 
N. Davies; of Brecon College, with B. Hanbury, Esq., one of the treasurers, at the 
request of the directors, kindly consented to visit Cotton-End, and examine the Home 
Missionary students under the care of the Rev. John Frost. This being the first 
examination, the directors were anxious to secure the services of esteemed brethren, who 
had been accustomed to mark the progress of students preparing for ministerial labour. 

On Wednesday morning, July 7th, the examination commenced, and concluded on 
Thursday afternoon, leaving, however, several subjects of study unexamined, for want 
of sufficient time. The following extracts from the letters of Dr. Henderson and Mr. 
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Davies will show the impression made on their minds. It may be added, that 
Mr. Hanbury cordially concurs in the remarks that follows :— 

Dr. Henderson informs the directors, in his report of the first day’s examination, 
“Mr. Hanbury and I proceeded to examine the students at nine o’clock, and, with 
ashort interval, continued the examination till three in the afternoon. Two of the 
classes read in Greek, and answered questions on a variety of subjects, of a gramma- 
tical and exegetical nature. Three discourses were delivered by young men of different 


. standing, and two essays, one of which, on “ The Spirit of Popery,” discovered an inti- 


mate acquaintance with the subject, and no ordinary powers of discrimination. Four 
of the students read in Hebrew, as a voluntary exercise, prepared by rising at an 
hour earlier than would otherwise have been requisite.” 

On Thursday, the examination commenced with the addition of Mr. Davies, (who 
had been prevented arriving in time the day before,) and embraced the whole of the 
evidences of revealed religion ; the arguments for the Being of God; the Divinity of 
Jesus Christ ; the Trinity ; with church history, and various parts of the Greek Testa- 
ment, An essay was read on the internal evidences of the Christian religion. 

Dr. Henderson being compelled, by previous engagement, to leave before this day’s 
examination closed, remarks, that ‘‘ It gives me great pleasure in being able to 
express my high satisfaction with the close and successful attention which the 
students had obviously paid to the different subjects that had been brought before 
them; my conviction that the directors are warranted to cherish pleasing expectations 
of their becoming more or less efficient ministers of the Gospel to our country popula- 
tion; and my firm persuasion, that their excellent tutor is entitled to all the confidence 
which the directors may place in him.” 

Mr. Davies reports, that, “‘On the morning of the 8th, we continued our interesting 
work in a close and prolonged examination of our young brethren, in the evidences of 
revealed religion, and in the line of argument by which the various systems of 
infidelity could be successfully answered, with an especial relation to the modes of 
confuting the prevailing and dangerous forms in which unbelief is most commonly 
exhibited to our village population, such as Socialism, Deism, and the mechanical 
hypothesis. Various arguments were adduced, by which the Arian, Sabellian, and 
Socinian hypotheses were presumed to be confuted. Questions were propounded on 
those points on which our views, as Congregationalists and Poedobaptists, are likely to 
be impugned by Presbyterians, Anti-peedo-baptists, and the Plymouth brethren. The 
whole examination was interspersed with such occasional elucidatious of sacred 
criticism and rules for biblical interpretation, as the subjects required and permitted. 

“T cannot conclude,” Mr. Davies adds, “ without expressing my sincerest congratu- 
lations with all my honoured brethren, the officers of the body with which I am 
happily associated, on thus witnessing your progress towards that state of exact 
adaptation to the circumstances and wants of the age at which, I doubt not, you will 
son arrive. Long and deeply have I felt, that if there were one point in our eccle- 
siastical polity in which we were assailable, the inadequacy of our prevailing collegiate 
institutions to the awfully increasing wants of the population of our rural districts, 
was the exact place against which a judicious adversary would direct his attack. That 
opprobrium is now happily removed. It remains only to say, that there can be only 
one opinion as to the very laudable proficiency made by the students. We may con- 
fidently expect that, under the able and enlightened instructions of Mr. Frost, they 
will be fully prepared for the honourable and important duty to which they have 
consecrated their piety and talents. I have felt it a personal gratification of no com- 
mon order, to be privileged to witness their progress, and to offer them a word 
of brotherly exhortation, in directing their minds to a farther prosecution of their 
thinisterial preparations.” 
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For this report of the examiners, the directors of the Home Missionary Society 
heartily express their gratitude to God, and to their highly valued friends ; lamenting 
only that they cannot be favoured in print with Mr. Davies’s impressive address to 
the students at the close of the proceedings, upon their progress in piety, attainments, 
and manners or conduct in active life. 





IRISH EVANGELICAL SOCIETY. 


We have now the satisfaction of presenting to our pander the documents to which 
we referred in our last Chronicle. 

The meeting at Liverpool was attended by the Rev. Dr. Vaughan, and the Rey, 
Messrs. Tidman and Burnett, on behalf of the Irish Evangelical Society; the Rev. Dr, 
Urwick, and the Rev. Messrs. W. H. Cooper, Shepherd, and King, on behalf of the Irish 
Congregational Union ; and by the Rev. W. S. Palmer on behalf of the Congregational 
Union of England and Wales. The advisers and referees, after hearing the whole 
case, prepared the following award, which we believe is highly satisfactory to both 
parties. 

Liverpool, 25th June, 1841. 

- We, the undersigned, having been requested to give advice as to what arrange- 
ments are desirable to secure cordial, peaceful, and efficient co-operation between the 
Congregational Union of Ireland and Irish Evangelical Society, in the attainment of 
the common object contemplated by both, viz., the extension of the cause of Christ 
in that country on Congregational principles, met at Liverpool for that purpose, 
Thursday the 24th, and Friday the 25th of June, 1841. The various documents 
relating to the business having been read, and all circumstances taken into considera- 
tion, we are unanimously agreed in the following recommendations :— 

That there shall be substantial and effective union between the two societies in the 
promotion of their common objects, on the following terms:— _ _.. 

1st.—That each society superintend and conduct its own missions, on a mutual 
understanding in relation to the fields which they shall respectively occupy. 

2nd.—That all sums raised in Ireland for Home Missionary purposes, from the fol- 
lowing sources, shall belong to the Congregational Union of Ireland. 

1. Congregational collections: it being understood that such collections may be 
made from all the Independent churches in Ireland, as well as others disposed to 
grant them. 2. Private donations and subscriptions. 3. Auxiliary Societies. 
3rd.—That the Irish Evangelical Society shall undertake to transfer to the unre- 

stricted disposal of the Congregational Union of Ireland, a sum of money double the 
amount of the aggregate funds raised in Ireland from the sources already specified — 
Shall provide, as they do now, the salaries of their own agents, and shall afford addi- 
tional grants in aid of the operations of the Congregational Union of Ireland in cases 
which appear to their committee to be peculiarly urgent. 

4th.—That the Congregational Union of Ireland shall, for these considerations, 
consent to forego their unquestionable right to make separate collections in Great 
Britain, so long as, in the judgment of both parties, this shall be deemed desirable— 
it being, however, understood that private donations from friends in Great Britain 
to the Congregational Union of Ireland shall be at their entire disposal, and form no 
part of the estimate, on either side, in the pecuniary arrangements between the two 
societies. 

5th.—That the Congregational Union of Ireland shall be considered no further 
responsible to the Irish Evangelical Society, for the money they receive, than the 
communication of a half-yearly report of their operations, for publication at the 
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discretion of the latter society, the Congregational Union of Ireland publishing their 
own report. 

6th.—That the Irish Evangelical Society shall pledge themselves to frame all their 
public documents so as to convey their anticipation and hope of the ultimate perfect 
independence of the Congregational Union of Ireland in pecuniary as in all other res- 
pects, and thus, in process of time, of being in a condition to conduct alone all Home 
Missionary operations connected with their own denomination in that country. 

The advisers cannot refrain from expressing their deep regret at the printing and 
dreulation of certain statements, though on the responsibility of the individual 
writers alone, and without the countenance or knowledge of the officers or committee 
of either society, while the question was yet pending, and their earnest hope that its 
amicable adjustment will preclude the necessity of any further public appeal from 
the press. 

Signed, Tuomas Rarr.es, Chairman. 
Ratpxa WaARDLAw. Joun BLAcKBURN. 
J. A. James. Joun KELLY. 

On the receipt of this document, a special meeting of the Committee of the Irish 
Evangelical Society was held at Blomfield-street, Finsbury, July 29th, 1841; T. M. 
Coombs, Esq. in the chair, to consider the same, when it was resolved unanimously— 

I. That this Committee, still retaining its strong desire for cordial co-operation with 
the Congregational Union of Ireland in missionary labours in that country, gratefully 
accept the wise and Christian advice embodied in the recommendations of the con- 
ference at Liverpool now read. 

Il. That this Committee will therefore employ its utmost energy and vigilance to 
give full effect to those recommendations, in the hope, that in this course they will be 
sustained by the full and cordial approval of their constituents ; and as the Committee 
expect and hope that the plans thus advised and adopted will occasion greatly 
increased demands on the funds of the Society, they most earnestly appeal to 
the liberality of all the friends of Ireland for augmented contributions. 

Ill. That this result of the conference at Liverpool fully justifies the confidence 
reposed in the Christian wisdom and candour of the brethreri to whose judgment the 
anxious and complicated questions connected with this affair were referred, to whom 
this Committee hereby tender the expression of their most respectful and affectionate 
acknowledgments, for the important services thus rendered to the whole Congrega- 
tional body in reference to their missions in Ireland. 

IV. That the Christian hospitality and courteous attentions of brethren at Liver- 
pool, to all who attended on the occasion, were such as to require the distinct 
and cordial thanks of this Committee, which they desire thus publicly to express and 
record. 

Although not in possession of the resolutions of the Committee of the Irish Congre- 
gational Union, we understand that they cordially acquiesce in the proposed arrange- 
ment. 





COLONIAL MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 
LETTER ADDRESSED TO THE REV. JOHN ROAF, OF TORONTO, BY THE REV. JOHN 
CLIMIE, JUN., OF NOTTAWASAGA, UPPER CANADA. 

Let no Christian friend be deterred from the perusal of this most interesting letter 
by its length, if he would learn to value his temporal comforts and spiritual privileges 
if he would obtain a true and lively picture of the hardships of the first settlers in a 
tude country, hardships which must be shared by the faithful men who would carry 
to them the Gospel—if he would become acquainted with an instance of genuine 
Christian simplicity and devotedness—if he would become deeply interested and 
Moved on behalf of the Colonial Missionary Society. 
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Nottawasaga, February Ist, 1841, 

Be.ovep Broruer—lIt will, no doubt, be interesting to you, and to all who con. 
sider “ Congregationalism a conception from the Divine mind,” to hear some par. 
ticulars respecting my mission in the “ far north.” And should I be too particular, I 
trust you will bear with me, as I consider that it is necessary for all who superintend 
missions, as well as those who are intending to become missionaries, to know the 
peculiarities of the stations which those servants of the Lord occupy, whose 
business it is to reach forth unto the regions that lie beyond the churches. 

It is now more than twelve months since I came to this place : I found the people 
struggling with all the hardships peculiar to new townships, and more so than 
in any new township that ever I was in (and I am no stranger to the forests of Upper 
Canada.) I pitched my tent (as you already know) in what is called Nottawasaga 
settlement. This settlement was formed by poor emigrants from Germany and Scotland, 
the principal part of whom were too poor to purchase land from government, and 
who were allowed to occupy five acre lots, on which government assisted them 
to raise shanties. These are formed by logs, cut from twelve to twenty feet long, 
and laid in courses on one another, until the shantie is six or eight feet in 
height;' then basswood trees are cut long enough to cross the shantie, when they 
are split and hollowed, and laid on like tiles, and if they are not split in dressing, 
they make a dry warm roof. WhenI came here, the people had been settled about five 
years. The Germans had mostly all died or deserted the place, and the Scotch were 
beginning to move into land of their own, at least land which they had bargained for 
with government, and for which they had paid one-fourth of the price generally, with 
the exception of a few, who perhaps had paid one-half; the rest of the settlers were 
principally Irish or American, the most of the Irish being Catholics. These last men- 
tioned settlers were likewise generally poor, being squatters or settlers on land belong- 
ing to gentlemen, who give these settlers fifty acres of the block for their trouble. I 
mention these things to show you the poverty of the place, that so the society may not 
expect great things from this people for some time. The Sunnidale settlers are 
similarly situated, except that the lands of Sunnidale are generally bad. There is one 
corner, however, near Nottawasaga Bay, of tolerable good land, where there are about 
thirty families settled, partly from Scotland, (all Presbyterians), and partly from 
Ireland, Catholics and Methodists. In Nottawasaga, we have more than one-half of 
the families Presbyterians, the rest are Quakers, Tunkards, Methodists, Catholics, 
Arians, Infidels, Universalists, Episcopalians, Baptists, and a few Independents. These 
are two of the most particular stations I at present occupy. I have visited St. Vincent 
four or five times during the last summer and fall, where there are upwards of a hun- 
dred families settled. There I have often been invited to labour, and there, I believe, my 
labours were blessed. But the place being distant from me upwards of forty miles, 
through bad roads, through a country almost totally uninhabited, I could seldom visit 
it. One of the times I went to St. Vincent, I had to travel two or three miles in the 
dark. I had never been that part of the road before. I had to grope my way, 
feeling every step I took, to ascertain if I was on the beaten track. It lightened 
and rained, and every thing looked as if I should have to lie in bush quarters. I had 
to cross several streams which were not bridged, one of which gave me enough to do 
in crossing it. The night was so dark, I could not see my hand before me. -I kept my 
umbrella before me, and by reaching across I felt a small tree, aud having succeeded 
in getting hold of it, I pulled myself out of the stream, and so gained the bank ou the 
opposite side. Another stream I crossed on rotten logs, which I could not see, but 
had to feel my way over, with as little help from my eyes as if I had been blind. At 
another place I went a few rods, where there was a precipice, about twelve or four- 
teen feet high, where, if I had only stepped off the road one step, I should have went 
over ; but a merciful God directed my footsteps, so that I got through to a lodging 
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place in safety, by the assistance of a person, who heard me call, and brought a light 
to my relief. I was almost exhausted, having often fallen over logs and roots in my 
way thither. 

The last time I went there was in the month of October. It was dark before I 
got through. I was greatly fatigued, being obliged to sit down repeatedly on logs 
to rest myself. The fatigue brought on the ague, which left me poorly for sometime. 
Indeed, after any of my long excursions, I am generally obliged to lie the principal 
part of my time for a few days after my return, excepting when the Lord puts it into 
the hearts of those who own horses to lend me one. 

Last summer I was invited to the township of Essa, which lies upwards of forty 
miles to the south-east of this, where there were a few Independents. Here Mormon- 
ism had taken root. I laboured among them for a few days, “publicly and from 
house to house.”” Sometime after, I received a challenge from the Mormon leader in 
Essa, which I accepted, thus bearding the lion in his own den. The Lord enabled me 
tomake a complete exposition of the wickedness of the system, before a great assem- 
bly. Five of his members left him the next day, when, with my father and some more 
of the Innisfil brethren, a church was formed on Congregational principles which 
numbered seventeen. 

In going to Essa, I had to go through a swampy and mountainous road, where the 
musquitoes were so plenty, that I was obliged to tie a piece of muslin over my face. 
The greater part of the road was uninhabited, in one of which, unsettled blocks, I one 
day fell in with a bear of monstrous size; as soon as he heard me, he turned right 
round and stood upright to defend himself. I gave ashout or two, when he went off as 
hard as he could scamper into a large swamp, that I was going to enter. I was then 
about four miles from any house, and you may be sure I was glad to see him make his 
exit, It rained that trip tremendously, and in going through the swamps on roots 
and logs, I often slipped, so plunging into the mud, spraining my ankles, and tearing 
my clothes, insomuch that I was not able to travel any distance for months without 
feeling the effects of my Essa campaign. I have not been able to get to Essa since, 
but I expect to visit it next month. My father has been there since, and dispensed the 
ordinance of the Lord’s supper: should that church prosper, I think there are talents 
there that might yet take the oversight. I should like well to visit Essa regularly, but 
unless I get a horse it is out of my power. 

There is another place that I have visited twice, called Oro, on the Penetanguishene 
road. Here I found several brethren—two of them, Mr. and Mrs. Smith, are from 
Ireland. They have often heard Mr. Urwick. They are, I think, from Sligo. I am 
informed by a dear brother in the Methodist connexion, that brother Smith is greatly 
revived since I visited that place. There is another couple, a few miles from brother 
Smith’s, Americans, from Boston, Mr. and Mrs. Raymond, with another young pious 
female, all teachers of the coloured people. I had the pleasure of brother Raymond’s 
company nearly two days. I feel a decided attachment to him for his devotedness 
and experimental acquaintance with Bible piety. I trust he will be a great blessing 
to his neighbourhood, at he exhorts and keeps Sabbath-schools. I intend to visit him 
and brother Smith next month. If I had a horse, I should like to visit them 
regularly. The people around them turn out well when I preach there, and are 
anxious that I would visit them frequently. The distance from this to Oro is about 
forty-five miles, directly east. My road to Oro lies through Barric, the county 
town for Simcoe, where I am always welcome to preach. 

I will now come to more partic ulars nearer home. When I came to Nottawasaga 
I found a great many of the people very intemperate, profane, and awfully ignorant 
of vital piety. Still they had some redeeming traits of character—they paid external 
Tespect to the Sabbath—they were likewise industrious—to me (then a stranger) hos- 
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pitable. Their funerals were fearful with intemperance. The first I saw, I was 
obliged to the leave house to weep and pray. The scenes of that day shall I never 
forget. An old man fell down and died on the way home from the funeral. He was 
buried a few days after, and though they were thirty-four miles from where they could 
procure liquor, I was informed they brought and consumed sixteen gallons of whiskey 
at his funeral. I laboured a few weeks among them, when they invited me to labour 
amongst them for one year, as you already know. I then brought my family here, 
when Mr. Martin kindly took them into his own house, till I, with the assistance 
of other of the inhabitants, fixed one of the deserted shanties for my own use. I had 
to purchase lumber about thirteen miles off, when the people drew it gratis, with 
which I fixed my rude mansion. With assistance, I built a chimney, and took up our 
abode, where we were pretty comfortable till the spring rains began to descend, then 
our troughs being old and split, the water came through on our heads, often making 
them as wet as if we had been drawn through water. The size of our shantie is 
fourteen by eighteen feet within. I have got the walls of an addition raised and roofed 
with basswood troughs, which I believe will be water-tight, and I expect to have it 
finished before the spring rains descend again. I have lumber drawn for the room, 
and stones forthe chimney, besides other materials, necessary to make it what we in 
Nottawasaga would call comfortable. 

Since the winter set in, I have been more confined to Nottawasaga, not being able 
to get into the interior, owing to heavy falls of snow and unbroken roads. A Methodist 
minister, who has visited St. Vincent twice, was snow-blockaded the last time he went, 
though he had a horse, and was obliged to stop several weeks before he could get out 
again. Since the road got so bad, and the days so short, I preach only once in three 
weeks in Sunnidale, on the first day of the week. I travel up and preach the same 
evening at my shantie. I likewise visit Bowerman’s circuit every three or four 
weeks, except when any of my long excursions come in the way. This circuit is 
twenty-five miles round, containing three preaching stations, through a very hilly 
country, some places being nearly a thousand feet above the waters of Lake Huron; 
but the land is of excellent quality, and will yet be covered with able farmers. My 
Sunnidale station is ten miles off, through a very bad road. I have sometimes 
uncommon hard work in breaking the roads to and from it, as I have generally to 
ravel it in a hurry, owing to my other appointments ; and I would rather hurt myself 
than break an appointment. Last spring, when the roads began to break up, they 
were awful—my faith was put to the test very much. The first day the roads were 
flooded. I came to a pond occasioned by a stream being blockaded with ice, &e,: 
there the ice-water lay knee-deep—it rained at the same time—the ice was giving 
way—and on that rotten ice, covered with ice-water, I was obliged to travel, or give 
up my appointment for that time. I knew not whether to proceed or return—maiy 
had advised me not to go that day—I thought for a few moments, when that passage 
came to my mind with great force, “Endure hardness as a good soldier of Jesus 
Christ,”—I instantly plunged in; and ever after that passage has carried me through 
thick and thin. Sometimes the water ran right in the centre of the road, like a little 
river, for two hundred yards or more. There was no possibility of getting round it, 8 
I had just to get in and travel through, either against stream or with it, as the case 
might be. Then I had often to preach without even shifting my clothes. 

The roads in new countries are all rough and wet in soft weather. I feel convinced 
that I shall not be able to stand the labour necessary for this place long, unless I get 
a horse. We are thirty-four miles from a grocery or merchant’s shop. I had so many 
bundles of necessaries, both of a spiritual and temporal nature, to carry last summer, 
that my coat was wore through over the shoulders. I have likewise had to carry flour 
from the mills. I cannot always get cattle, though my neighbours are very kind 
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From all these statements, you will see that a horse would be a great acquisition to 
the cause in this section of the country.* It would certainly be more expensive to me, 
but then I could take up a great many more stations, and could give out regular 
appointments beforehand, which would be better attended than now. There are 
likewise places three or four miles off, where I could preach on moonlight evenings 
and return home again, where I could not be accommodated for the night. I could 
likewise preach occasionally at Bowerman’s on a Lord’s-day afternoon: as it is now, 
sometimes, when I arrive at my appointments, I am so exhausted that I have little 
energy. I trust the Society will, therefore, furnish me with a horse soon, for unless 
they look on this place in almost the same light as they would on a station amongst 
the heathen, it is not of much use to keep me here, as I have to contend with church 
establishments, and deep-rooted prejudices, engraved on minds which do not seem to 
feel the force of argument. However, during the past year a great change has taken 
place with respect to intemperance—we have between two and three hundred mem- 
bers of Teetotalism. I have had great opposition, yet the people have promised me 
twenty-five pounds for this present year, and John Rogerson, one of the Innisfilmembers, 
has commenced a day-school, which offers well. Brother R. is a decided character. 
He has been ch superintendent of our interesting Sabbath-school, and should 
the Lord keep us in this place, his influence will tell well on the rising generation, 
of whom I have great hope; and if the cause could only be held up for a few years, 
I think it would then stand alone. There are people of more liberal principles settling 
around here gradually, and there is one of the finest large blocks of good land in 
Upper Canada to settle west from this place; so fhat a healthy missionary, with a 
good horse, could keep the ground open till more help could be got. 

In taking a retrospect, I often lament there are so few converts, yet, blessed be 
God, there are some in whom the Lord has begun the good work. I have been some 
times nearly out of provisions, but never long so. God has always sent supplies. 
Ihave seen more of God’s faithfulness in this place in temporals, than, perhaps, in 
any other. I may say I have been enabled to cast all my cares on him, and he has 
indeed shown me that, as he has not withheld his own Son, so he will with him 
freely give me all things. Consequently, with horse or without horse, I am willing 
to spend and be spent in the service of Him who was rich and became poor, that 
I (one of his greatest enemies) might be made rich. My Master, while a missionary, 
never got a ride but one, and that on a borrowed ass, and I have got two or three 
rides on borrowed horses—and I have not yet forgot that the disciple is not above his 
Lord, My Master laid down his life for me, and all that leaky roofs, swampy, snow- 
wreathed roads, prejudiced opposition, and the hatred’ of sinners can do, is to kill 
the body. My Master has given me a hope that I believe eternity will not destroy, 

_ and I trust that I shall always be willing to suffer in his service, while life’s blood 
shall circle through the veins which now give energy to this pen. 

T have been thus plain, in order that you may see that missionaries need not 
expect to find a house ready to their hand to drive their furniture into, nor a grocery 
or merchant shop to get their necessaries from. I have been obliged to mend our 
own shoes, and turn my hand to every honest shift. Congregational ministers have 
uphill work in Canada. A great portion of the settlers in back townships are people 
determined to look to this world, else they would not leave friends and religious 
Privileges behind them. Once in a while, indeed, you will find a child of God driven 
there by necessity, or by choice, with the laudable intention of doing good to others— 
but, oh! they are few and far hetween, and they, with their harps hanging on the 
Willows, sit down to weep. Sometimes, when meeting with such, have our souls 








* Mr. Roaf and his friends at Toronto have equipped good Mr. Climie with a 
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feasted on those joys in concert, which hundreds around us meddled not with, till the 
crowing of the cock has reminded us that we were still in that body which could not 
yet serve God day and night. Some ministers have smarter work than we—they 
can soon form aclass and call them brethren. Then they have plenty of stopping. 
places: but we, whose watchword is the watchword of heaven, viz. “ Purity of com- 
munion,” will often be treated as “ setters forth of strange gods.”” We expect toform 
a small church next Lord’s-day. I hope you never forget to pray for us. I return 
my sincere thanks to the “ friends of missions” for the books sent me. I felt indeed, 
when I saw them, that it was not true “ that I was left alone.” 

Having written so long an epistle, you will now give me leave to subscribe myself, 


with gratitude, your loving brother, 
Joun Curmie, Jun. 





TRANSACTIONS OF CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES. 


ApsouRNED MEETING oF THE CONGREGATIONAL UNION oF ENGLAND AND 
Wa es, to be held at Nottingham in October next.—The Committee of the Union 
have agreed to the proposals of the brethren at Nottingham, that this important 
meeting should be postponed from the 5th, 6th, and 7th days of October, the time 
proposed at the meetings of the annual assembly in May last, to the 19th, 20th, and 
21st days of October. This latter time will much better accord with the convenience 
of friends in Nottingham, and will avoid collision with other public proceedings in 
that town, which stand appointed for the earlier time. The Committee earnestly 
invite the attention of all friends of the Union to these anticipated services. Their 
hope is, that they will fully equal in importance, interest, and benefit, those of pre- 
vious years at Birmingham and Bristol. The Committee are at present only prepared 
to announce the general order of proceedings. Their view is to obtain a sermon on 
the advantages of Union for the Tuesday evening, as an introductory service. That 
the morning of Wednesday may be devoted to discussion, and the evening to public 
proceedings, relative to the principles and interests of our denomination. And that 
the morning discussions, and the evening public proceedings of Thursday, should 
relate to the British Missions of the body. Various topics connected with these sub- 
jects, most appropriate to the present critical and momentous period, may thus obtain 
mature consideration ; harmony of judgment and feeling may be greatly promoted; 
the confidence and courage of the brethren to act their part worthily at this juncture 
may be much strengthened ; a decided Christian testimony to great and sacred prin- 
ciples put forth ; and all the legitimate purposes of the public fellowship of a numerous 
body of the servants of Christ be accomplished. 

ORDINATIONS, ETC. 

On Tuesday, the 22nd of June, the Rev. J. W. Phair was ordained to the pastoral 
office over the Independent church at Little Hadham, near Bishops Stortford, Herts. 
The solemn and interesting services were attended by a considerable nnmber of minis- 
ters and friends from neighbouring churches, and it is confidently hoped that those 
who were present, received impressions never to be forgotten. 

The Rev. Cornelius Berry, of Hatfield-heath, after describing the nature of a Chris- 
tian church, asked the usual questions; the Rev. Mr. Chaplin, of Stortford, offered the 
ordination prayer, and the Rev. Mr. Harry, of Broad-street, London, gave an impres- 
sive charge from 2 Timothy iv. 5; and in the evening the new minister's former 
pastor, the Rev. John Clayton, of the Poultry, preached to the church with his usual 
excellence, from 1 Cor. iv. 1 and 2. 

Little Hadham is one of those village churches which are blessings to our rural 
population, and which require and deserve the sympathy, the prayers, and the 
assistance of our more wealthy congregations. 
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The cause has been nourished here by the zeal and liberality of a few friends, some 
ofwhom are spared to see the work of the Lord prosper in their hands. They have 
erected a commodious chapel, (capable of accommodating 400 persons,) and they have 
lately built a school-room, in which about 130 children are taught on the British 
system, while an equal number attend the Sabbath-school instruction. And we rejoice 
to add, that by efforts, which those who are acquainted with village congregations 
will appreciate, they are free from debt. 

There are also active missionary, Christian instruction, and benevolent societies in 
healthful operation. 


On Wednesday, 16th June, 1841, the ordination of the Rev. James Smith, to the 
pastorate, over the Congregational church in Ebenezer chapel, Lipton, Staffordshire, 
took place. 

The Rev. J. C. Gallaway, M.A. of West Bromwich, read the Scriptures and offered 
prayer; the Rev. John Hudson, of the same town, delivered the introductory dis- 
course; the Rev. Thomas Morgan, of Great Bridge, received the minister’s con- 
fession of faith ; the Rev. John Hammond, of Handsworth, Birmingham, offered the 
ordination prayer with imposition of hands; the Rev. James Dawson, of Dudley, 
delivered the charge to the pastor, founded on 2 Tim. ii. 15; the Rev. John Parsons, 
of Brickley Hill, closed with prayer. 

Mr. Palk, on the behalf of the church, read an affecting statement, detailing the 
circumstances which had led Mr. Smith to accept the unanimous invitation of church 
and congregation. 

The evening service was commenced by Rev. Peter Sibree, of Birmingham, reading 
aportion of Holy Writ, and fervently imploring the blessing of God on the Union ; 
the Rev. John Hill, A.M. of Gornal, preached to the people, from Deut. i. 38. “ Encou- 
tage him.” The Rev. George Newton, of Enderby, closed with prayer. 

The services were numerously and respectably attended : in the afternoon, members 
could not obtain admission. 

The minister enters on this sphere with encouraging indications of the Divine 
blessing ; the congregation has gradually, but materially increased since he commenced 
his stated labours. 


COLLEGIATE ANNIVERSARIES. 


Brecon INDEPENDENT CoLLEGE.—At the examination of the students of Brecon 
College, under the tuition of the Rev. Charles Nice Davies, theological tutor, and the 
Rev. Edward Davies, classical and mathematical tutor, on Wednesday, June 9th, 
1841, at which the Rev. N. M. Harry presided, as the deputation of the Congregational 
Fund Board, the students were examined as to the studies in Grotius de Veretati 
Religiones Christiane ; in four chapters of the Epistle to the Hebrews in Greek; in 
am equal number of chapters of Genesis, and the Psalms in Hebrew. To these dis- 
tinct subjects of examination, ad aperturam libri, were appended several questions in 
Logic, Philosophy, Literary and General History, and Universal Science ; which they 
Tespectively answered. In the Classical and Mathematical departments, the subjects 
proposed for examination, and to which the students had attended in the course of 
the session, were (in Latin) the second and third Books of the Aneid; the first and 
second Books of the Odes of Horace; parts of Justin, Curtius, Florus, and Livy, and 
first Book of Cxsar’s Commentaries. In Greek, the first nine chapters of the Epistle 
to the Romans ; parts of Plutarch, Polycemus, Elian, the Septuagint, the second 
Book of the Iliad; parts of the Anabasis, the Memorabilia, the Cyropedia of 
Xenophon, and the Hecuba of Euripides. In Alyebra, the whole of Quadratic 
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Equations. In Geometry, in the First Book of Euclid, portions of which respectively 
were fixed upon by the ministers present without previous notice. Several essays 
were delivered by the students as specimens of Welsh composition ; they also offered 
to the examiners several specimens of their composition in English. The students, 
in the different departments of Classical, Mathematical, and Theological studies in 
which they were examined, showed the great attention which their tutors must have 
paid to them during the session, and the satisfactory progress they had made. The 
examination altogether, and the state of the College, gave the greatest satisfaction to 
the ministers and friends present on the interesting occasion. 

ConGREGATIONAL ScHooLt, LewisHam.—The midsummer examination of the 
pupils in this institution took place on Tuesday, June 29th, when the Rev. H. L, 
Berry, M.A. of Homerton College, presided, assisted by the Rev. G. Rogers, of Albany 
Chapel. The following gratifying report has been presented to the committee, the 
perusal of which, it is hoped, may induce the religious public to render more efficient 
aid to a school which imparts a secular and religious education to no fewer than fifty 
sons of Congregational ministers :— 

“Having examined the pupils of the Congregational School in the several depart. 
ments of education, we cannot but express the satisfaction which we have felt 
in witnessing the proceedings of this day. The classes appear to be well-grounded in 
Latin syntax and prosody; the rules of which were verified by examples from Ballan- 
tyne’s Introduction and the Edinburgh Delectus ; they read passages selected at plea- 
sure, from the first and second books of Czsar’s Gallic War, the first and third books 
of the Aneid of Virgil, and Sallust’s Conspiracy of Catiline, to which were added 
extracts from the Greek Delectus. They were likewise examined in arithmetic, 
geometry, (the first book of Euclid,) English Grammar, and ancient history ; prompt, 
and, in general, accurate answers were also returned to questions on the sacred 
Scriptures of the Old and New Testament. Their proficiency in the different branches 
of learning was, on the whole, highly creditable, and we hesitate not, to express our 
opinion, that the solid basis may here be laid of a sound classical and liberal educa- 
tion, while we cannot refrain from recommending to parents and guardians aninstitu- 
tion which provides the foundation in early life, for those higher attainments in 
religious knowledge, literature, and science, which are demanded by the claims of the 
Christian church, and the present age of the world.” 

H. L. Berry, M.A. 


Signed } Grorce Rocers. 

Western Acapemy, Exeter.—Tutors : the Rev. G. Payne, L.L.D. and the Rev. 
O. T. Dobbin, L.L.B. The annual examination of the students in this academical 
institution took place on Tuesday, June 29th. The Rev. George Clayton, of London, 
took the chair at eleven o’clock, when, in the presence of many of the neighbouring 
ministers, eight classes were examined in reference to the objects of study in the last 
session. 

The junior Latin class translated passages out of Virgil, and some paragraphs of Dr. 
Lowth’s Latin dissertations ; the second class was questioned by the theological 
tutor, in the science of mental philosophy, in political enonomy, and the doctrine of 
justification ; the junior Greek class read and translated portions of the Dream of 
Lucian; the next class was examined in logic; the second Greek class in the sixth 
book of Homer’s Iliad ; the sixth class read the Chaldee of Daniel; the seventh class 
translated Horace, and gave an analytical account of the structure of the language, 
and the metres of the Roman poets ; the eighth was questioned on the first six chap- 
ters of the Hebrew Bible ; translated fromthe Greek Testament into Latin, and read 
parts of the Medea of Euripides. 

An essay, evincing considerable ability, was delivered by one of the senior students, 
in refutation of the hypothesis, that the Scriptures of the New Testament were 
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originally composed in Latin. Several of the students have been for a short time only 
in the house, yet even these evinced, for beginners, a hopeful measure of attainment. 
Of the seniors, some were distinguished by an encouraging degree of proficiency in 
the different departments of study, and afforded no equivocal indications of talent, 
diligence, and successful application. On the whole, there was much to gratify the 
examiners, and to reflect credit alike upon the rev. tutors and their youthful charge. 
These exercises did not close till nearly nine o’clock in the evening. 

On the following morning the general meeting of the friends and supporters of the 
institution was held, when various resolutions were passed, and a lively interest 
evinced for its advancement and prosperity. In the evening, a discourse, appropriate 
to the occasion, was delivered in Castle-street Chapel, by the Rev. G. Clayton, 
founded on Acts xvi. 17, and prayers were offered by the Rev. J. Bristow, of Exeters 
and the Rev. James Hart, of Tregony. 

It is devoutly to be wished, that the friends of sound learning and piety, as 
necessary accompaniments of the Christian ministry, may be led to consider well the 
claims, and support more zealously, by their countenance, their contributions, and their 
prayers, an institution, which has been greatly honoured of God for usefulness, and is 
fitted to become much more extensively a blessing to the western counties, to 
the united empire, and to the world at large. 
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The PARLIAMENTARY ELectTions have closed, and, after an unprecedented con- 
test, the advocates of poly in trade, politics, and religion, will possess in 
the new House of Commons a majority of more than seventy votes ! * 

Had this triumph of Toryism been voted by the free acclamations of a people 
obeying the dictates of their own mind, we should feel less depressed than we must 
acknowledge we now do ; but when we know that the electors, in some instances, have 
been coerced, like serfs and slaves, and in others corrupted and debauched by money 
and drink—that they have been maddened by appeals to their worst prejudices 
and vilest passions, we mourn over it as a fearful spectacle of national depravity, 
which makes us blush for our country in the society of foreigners, and to tremble for 
it in the presence of God—* Shall I not visit for these things,” saith the Lorp, “ and 
shall not my soul be avenged on such a nation as this ?” 

We believe that where the monopolists have triumphed by the fair suffrages of the 
electors, motives scarcely more worthy have influenced their majorities. An ignorant 
and selfish dread of proposed reforms have moved some, and disappointed hope has 
vexed and irritated others, to vote against the government ; while not a few, who have 
had their unrighteous gains reduced by the wholesome enactments of the Whigs, were 
influenced by spite and revenge to vote against them. Gloomy as is this retrospect, 
Wwe confess the prospect does not appear more cheering. 








*The Globe of July 28th, give the following numbers :— 


Members. Liberals. Tories. 
England, 500 . i i “ 198 . : ‘ 4 301 
Treland, 105 . : ‘ 62 . . 5 * 43 
Scotland, 53 . ; j a -s : : | 22 
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Tory majority 
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The cry “for a strong government” has been raised by those who in their intoler. 
ance and pride delight to ride over the people roughshod. Should they attempt to 
govern this country by “ strong measures,” they will find that the people will not 
endure from them, what the Whigs might have been permitted to carry without 
resistance. 

The failing trade of the country, the melancholy state of the weather, which 
threatens the approaching harvest, the fearful distress of the manufacturing districts, 
the necessity of new taxes, now that the fiscal reforms are virtually rejected, all exert 
a depressing influence, and unite to urge upon us the duty of united and important 
prayer for our beloved Queen and country, “ to sigh and cry,” lest the merited judg. 
ments of God should overtake us. 

“ The scenes of want and misery,” which surround the ministers of religion in the 
manufacturing district of Manchester and its neighbourhood, have induced them 
to issue a circular, inviting “a national conference of ministers of all religious denomi- 
nations on the subject of the laws respecting the food of the community,” to be held 
in the Town Hall of Manchester, and which will commence its sittings on Tuesday 
morning, the 17th of August. 

An invitation, so unusual in this country, (though similar conventions are often held 
with great effect in the United States,) must have originated in a powerful conviction 
that the state of society in the north is fearfully ominous, and that it is necessary 
that the unemployed myriads should hear amidst their despondency, perhaps des- 
peration, the sweet voice of Christian charity, pleading on their behalf. 

The fact is indisputable that the masses at the present day feel that they have no 
friends to plead their cause, and thus they attach themselves to every political char- 
latan, whether Chartist or Socialist, who professes sympathy for their sufferings, 
while they shun the ministers of religion, whom they regard as the hired advocates 
of vested interests, as allied with their oppressors. Let then a goodly multitude of 
faithful, godlike men assemble at Manchester, not to clamour for a particular mea- 
sure, that will only transfer money from the purses of one wealthy class of oppressors 
to the coffers of another ; but boldly to speak to “ the millocracy””—as well as the aris- 
tocracy—to “ cotton lords”—as well as landlords— What mean ye that ye break 
my people to pieces, and grind the faces of the poor? saith the Lord God of Hosts.” 
Let them seek in “the spirit and power of Elias” fearlessly to denounce those “who 
keep back by fraud” “the hire of the labourer,” and with the prophet Jeremiah to 
pronounce a heavy “ Woe unto him that useth his neighbour’s service without wages, 
and giveth him not for his work.” 

Such a faithful ministration of the threatenings of God, “ without respect of 
persons,” will raise all who pronounce them in the confidence of their countrymen, 
and prove that the benevolent precepts of the Son of God are not yet trodden to the 
dust by the feet of an indomitable selfishness. 

We venture to encourage our brethren to attend this convocation with greater con- 
fidence as discussion is invited, and as it is designed “ to fetter no man’s conscience,” 
“to pledge no one” to the approval of principles and measures, against which he may 
feel it his duty to object. 
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Favours have been received from Rev. Drs. Vaughan—Reed—J. P. Smith. 

Rev. Messrs. J. A. James—W. Walford—O. T. Dobbin—George Smith—H. J. 
Rook—J. Arundel—W. Morton—George Rose—Richard Jones—A. Wells—J. 
Bounsell—R. Chamberlain. 

Messrs. W. K. Towers—Bernard Barton.—A Nonconformist.—W. Stroud, Esq. M.D. 





